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VARIOUS METHODS OF MASTERING NEW WORDS WHILE 
LEARNING TO READ 


WILLIAM F. Boor 


Indiana Unwersity 


l. GENERAL IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


Tue chief aim of all reading is to stimulate thinking and to obtain 
new information. This means that the reader is continually meeting 
new words and combinations of words which represent or suggest new 
ideas or facts. The learner must, therefore, not only be able to recognize 
ind interpret printed words which are already familiar to him, but must 
also be able to recognize and correctly interpret all new words which he 
encounters in the ever-changing combinations of words found in printed 
materials. 

Broadly speaking, the early stages of learning to read may be char- 
terized as a time when ecrrect meanings are attached to the printed 
words. In the later stages, the pupil is deriving meaning from the 
printed page. It is, therefore, difficult for a pupil just beginning to read 
to derive new meanings from printed words or even to get recombina- 

s of ideas through the use of words. His problem is to attach 
meanings to these words. 

The reading materials for the early grades should, therefore, rep- 
resent ideas and experiences that are familiar to the pupils. The words 
and phrases used to express ideas must be such that the learners will be 
able to attach vivid personal experiences to them quickly and easily. If 
words are used for which the child has had no vivid personal experience 


1 
tr 


hey eannot be interpreted, and he will be content merely to pronounce 
these words instead of linking the proper meaning to them. 

After a child has learned to recognize and to interpret a number 
of words that will make him recall promptly and accurately certain 
experiences and ideas, the learning process begins to be reversed. The 
child now begins to interpret what he reads. He begins to get new ideas 
from the printed page. For example, when he has learned the meaning 
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of such words as “‘hot, winter, summer, always,’’ ete., he may 
read about a place where it is always hot and where winter hever comes, 
This carries him into a world of meaning that can only be understood 
through the proper connection of words with his everyday experiences, 

This process of interpreting the printed page cannot, however, be. 
gin or be suecessfully carried on until the learner aequires the ability to 
master new words. And the most effective methods of mastering new 
words cannot begin to function until a certain number of words have 
already been learned in the way described in Section Two following. 
In faet, during the first three grades in school the child reads mainly 
to learn to recognize and interpret words. After this he should read to 
get new experiences and thoughts. 

One of the pupil’s problems in learning to read is, therefore, to ac. 
quire the ability to interpret all the new words which he meets in the 
course of his reading and to fix these permanently in his mind both 
in form and meaning, in such a way that they can be recognized and 
interpreted without presenting any special problems to him as he reads 
How may this be done? 

Most of the time and effort, in all methods of teaching beginners | 
read, has been given to the solution of this problem, but very often 
teachers and investigators have not had a clear idea of just what the 
learners must do to reach the goal desired. It is too often forgotten 
that the problems encountered in mastering the mechanies of the read 
ing process should be solved in such a way that their solution will aid 
rather than retard the learner in the more advanced stages of the read- 
ing process. 

With these thoughts in mind, we may now inquire how spoken and 
written words come to get their meanings, and how printed languag: 
symbols are learned, and then describe the various methods that have 
been used to assist pupils in mastering the new words which they 
regularly encounter in their reading exercises. 


2. HOW SPOKEN AND PRINTED WORDS COME TO GET MEANING 
Much mystery has been attached to the problem of how language 
symbols come to get their significance or arouse in the reader the proper 
meaning responses. This problem can be readily explained if one keeps 
in mind what actually happens as a child learns to recognize these !an- 
guage symbols and acquires the ability to understand them. All printed 
or spoken words represent a meaningless picture or sound to the ‘child 
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until they come to represent certain habitual reactions previously made 
by him to certain parts of his environment. We shall, therefore, next 
consider how spoken and printed words acquire the power to arouse 
ese appropriate meaning responses. 

(1) How a Child Learns to Understand and Use Oral Speech.—We 


may begin by examining the process a child goes through to learn the 


+} 


correct meaning for such an object as a box. This object serves, of 
course, as a suecessful stimulus, causing the child to open and close it 
many times, to put things into it, and to take things out of it again. 
The mother, noticing that the child is reacting to the box in every way 
t can, begins to say ‘‘box’’ when the child is handed the box. This 
s followed by the words ‘‘open box’’ when the child is trying to open it. 
[he mother also says ‘‘close box’’ when the child closes it; or speaks 
ords ‘‘ put dolly in box’’ when this act is performed. These stimuli 
given together in this way many times; and the child learns by the 
‘iple of ‘‘conditioning’’ and the law of combination? that the 
spoken word represents this object and all his experiences with it. 
Finally the child begins to talk, and the object ‘‘box,’’ which orig- 
called forth only the bodily and sensory habits used in handling 


ae 


ls forth the spoken word ‘‘box’’ when this object is seen, and the 

s ‘‘open box’’ when the child opens it. In other words, the visible 

has now become a stimulus that is capable of releasing two different 

kinds of reactions in the child: (1) the series of reactions used in his 

pulations of the box; (2) a vocal response which has come to rep- 

resent most or all of the actual experiences which the child has had 

his object. The child can now make at will either one or both of 

ese responses to this object. Which of these responses he will make 

ny particular time depends upon his needs at the moment and upon 

other factors which help determine his behavior at any particular 

moment. It is here that his meaning for the spoken word begins to 
develop and function in his life. 

To really learn the meaning of the spoken word, further stimulation 

more varied experiences with the box are needed. These experi- 

es are provided in the course of the child’s normal reactions to this 


ject. He has, however, not yet learned the true meaning of the spoken 


The law that where stimuli are regularly presented together, the response made 
at frst only to the appropriate stimulus soon comes to be made to the other inap- 


propriate one also, which may now be substituted for the appropriate one in arousing 
tr lesired response. 
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word ‘‘box’’ or its full significance. The experiences needed to give hin 
a correct idea of the meaning of the spoken word are provided in th: 
following way: 

One day the child sees and recognizes his old friend, the box, sitting 
on the table. He runs to it and tries to reach it as he pronounces its 
name. The child’s mother, seeing his efforts to reach it, and hearing 
him speak the word ‘‘box,’’ hands it to the child. This new experience 
with the box and similar experiences are repeated day after day, no 
only with the box, but with scores of other objects as well. The child 
therefore, eventually learns oral speech and to speak the word ‘‘box” 
without executing the movements of actually going to™the box, and 
comes to use the word ‘‘box’’ in this representative way to get what 
he wants. That is to say, he learns through his bodily reactions to ani 
experiences with this object what the spoken word ‘‘box’’ really means. 
When this learning process has been completed, and language habits 
corresponding to all his experiences have been acquired, the act of 
speaking these words may be substituted for the former bodily habits 
The sound of the spoken word recalls most of these experiences because, 
by the process of learning to be explained in the following section, the 
spoken word acts as a substitute stimulus for recalling all or most of 
the experiences which the child has had with the box. 

(2) How the Spoken Word Comes to Represent Certain Meanings ti 
the Child —The child, therefore, gets his first meaning responses from 
being stimulated by objects and occurrences in his immediate environ 
ment and by making certain instinctive and ‘learned reactions to these 
stimulating situations as has just been explained. Long and continued 
experimentation with everything in its environment, eqvering a score 
or more of months, gives the child a rich fund of meaningful experiences 
aequired through his reactions to his physical and social environment. 
Then he begins to understand the spoken words which have been 
definitely associated with these experiences so that they have come to 
represent certain specific parts of these personal experiences. For 
example, as the child learns to walk, his mother and nurse regularly 
utter the word ‘‘fall’’ when the child becomes unsteady and drops to the 
floor. After enough repetitions of this double set of stimuli, the chili 
eventually learns what the spoken word ‘‘fall’’ really means, becaus 
some sort of a functional linkage between the spoken word and the cor 
reet meaning response has become strongly enough established by the 
practice to enable this inappropriate stimulus (the spoken word) t 
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the same meaning reaction that was formerly aroused only by 

experience of falling itself. In this way the child learns to associate 

per meaning responses with every spoken word, including words 

h express relations and such abstract and accumulative experiences 

re represented by ‘‘up,’’ ‘‘down,’’ ‘‘bad,’’ ete. He even acquires 

. ability to get new experiences through the avenue of oral speech. 

The general nature of the learning process involved may be pictured 
e following diagram: 


Before Learning to After the Learning 
X Understand Oral Speech Has Taken Place 
Appropriate Stim- 
ulus Response Stimulus Response 
Child sees and Child’s idea Doll Correct idea 
handles a dodl-——————=j- of doll RE coda ckasisasecnues of doll 


Word ‘‘doll’? _..- Spoken eae 
spoken *"— ‘*doll’’ now 
ealls up 
\s the diagram shows, with practice the spoken word comes to act 
as a successful stimulus for arousing the correct meaning response and 
substituted for the child’s actual experiences with the doll. After 
ie learning, the spoken word ‘‘doll’’ will arouse, more or less com- 
pletely, all the experiences that the child has had with the doll. 
This is the simplest type of learning that takes place and explains 
why a child could learn French, German, Russian, or Japanese as readily 
; English if either of these languages were consistently spoken in his 


ence while he.was accumulating his personal experiences with the 


In this type of learning, there is very little difficulty in getting the 
first correct response or in attaching it to the new substitute stimulus. 
The firing of these oral language habits is, however, a difficult process, 
because the pronunciation of the words must be heard and associated 
with the appropriate experience for a very long time to make the recogni- 
tion and proper interpretation of the spoken words easy and certain. 

The next step in this language learning process is still more important, 


lor not only is the meaning of individual words built up in this way, 


but the higher language habits also are acquired in a similar manner, so 
sthat the child long before he begins to learn to read has enough of these 


language habits to use spoken words as a successful stimulus for 
learning the meaning of printed words when arranged in correct lan- 


* 
’ 


guage form, 
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How the child gets the correct meaning for a series of words whe 
arranged to form a larger language unit than a word, such as a phray 
or sentence, may be illustrated by the child’s further experience with 
the box. He has often gone to the box with his arms full of toys, be. 
cause he has been trained to keep certain things in this box. He ha 
therefore, frequently heard the command “‘ put dolly in the box.’’ Whey 
his arms are full of toys and the box is not in sight, he may, therefore 
call for the box sinee he has learned by the principle of conditioning 
both to understand and to speak this particular series of words whe 
he wants the box for his toys. 

In this manner the child learns the meaning of words arranged i: 
proper language form so well that he can make known to his elders an( 
associates his personal wants and desires by means of oral languag: 
And his needs and desires serve as a sufficient motive force to cause hin 
to learn not only what these language symbols mean but how to use the 
correctly to get what he wants. 


3. HOW PRINTED AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE SYMBOLS COME TO 
AROUSE THE APPROPRIATE MEANING RESPONSE 


After the child has attained considerable proficiency in understané- 
ing oral speech and has learned to use it to express his own ideas ani 
desires, the next step for most children is to learn to interpret thee 
same language symbols when presented in printed or written form. 

The first step in understanding how a child learns to read is, there 
(fore, to see how a printed symbol comes to call up promptly and x 
eurately the exact experience which it represents. Here, us in or 
speech, it is much simpler and easier, both psychologically and practically 
to learn to recognize and comprehend these printed and written symbol 
than it is to learn to use them to express one’s own thoughts and desir 
either by speaking or by writing. 

(1) How a Child Learns to Read by the Visual Method.—In leam 
ing to read, as in aequiring the ability to understand oral speech, th 
learner’s first problem consists merely of substituting the written « 
printed word for a stimulus that already arouses the correct meanilié 


response. 

Making this substitution in stimuli consists practically in making 
another set of conditioned responses by associating the printed an 
written word with the actual experience, or something that alread 
represents this experience, like a picture or the spoken word, and making 
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, © the appropriate meaning response to this combination of stimuli often 
ag enough to establish a definite linkage between this new and inappropriate 
it ; stimulus and the appropriate meaning response. When the child has 
be. learned to read, this new stimulus (the printed word) will arouse the 
a: ©) correct meaning response as quickly and accurately as if the experience 

- tself were repeated. 
lhe same law which governs this step in learning to read is operative 
>) when a student learns to understand or translate any foreign language 


| may be illustrated by the following diagram: 


Before Printed Word After Printed Word 
is Learned is Learned 
Learner’s Learner’s 
Stimulus Reaction Stimulus Reaction 
gr Actual dog or Proper Dog or pic- Proper 
- xperience with Meaning ONG OE GR sisccaccsveveds Meaning 
log ar ee mana absent Response 
Printed word a Printed word 
x’? presented .° ‘‘dog’’ now 
t same instant .° ealls up 


Before a child has learned the printed word ‘‘dog,’’ an actual dog 
r picture of a dog is required to arouse in the mind of the child the 
proper meaning response. With continued practice and by always 
issociating the printed or written word with the picture or animal it- 
self, the printed word soon begins to serve as a successful stimulus for 
ising the correct meaning for that word and comes to perform this 
funetion almost as well as the actual experience itself. 

(2) How a Child Learns to Read by the Oral-Speech Method.- 
r (here are two ways to learn these printed symbols. The first is to 
master these symbols direct, as was indicated above. The usual method 
ved in the school is, however, to use oral speech as the effective 
Ines stimulus, since every child of school age already possesses a fund of oral 
h habits. Reeently, however, the simpler and more direct method 
Ty visual reading illustrated in the preceding paragraph and diagram 
t s come into use. In oral reading, the word is pronounced or spoken 
the teacher and regularly repeated by the learner at the same time 


+ 


ing that the printed or written word is presented and perceived. Since 


ter oral speech has been learned, the spoken word may, of course, call up 
er meaning responses, as will be explained in the next paragraph. 


4 *Contrast with this oral-speech method of learning to read the Courtis and 


advan th method of learning to read by the sight method. See Courtis and Smith 
g Ae aders, World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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the child has already learned the meaning of the spoken words and has 
learned how to use them in his own oral speech, the speaking of the 
word will, as a rule, arouse the particular meaning response which the 
word represents. The spoken word may, therefore, be used as a suec- 
cessful stimulus for arousing the appropriate meaning response repre. 
sented by the printed word. This fact very soon enables the learner 
not only to recognize the printed word, but to associate the correct 
meaning of the word with its printed form. This will always be the 
ease if the spoken word has aroused the true meaning response. When 
a sufficient number of repetitions have been made of this combination 
of stimuli, the printed word ean be correctly recognized and interpreted 
since it has been substituted for the sound of the word by the principle 
of conditioning already explained. 

In the beginning stages of learning to recognize and apprehend the 
meaning of the printed words by the oral speech method, the words 
must always be pronounced and often spelled to make their recognition 
and proper interpretation sure. Here it is the pronunciation of the 
word that arouses the correct meaning response. Eventually the mere 
sight of the word will arouse it so that the two kinds of reading finally 
come to the same end. But if we start with oral reading, the habit of 
pronouncing the words must be eliminated when silent reading is empha- 
sized. What actually happens when a child learns to read by this ‘‘oral- 
speech’’ method may be diagrammatically represented as follows: 

Before the Learning After the Learning 


of the Printed Word of the Printed Word 
Stimulus Response Stimulus Response 


Spoken word Proper Spoken word Proper 
arouses > Meaning not needed Meaning 


_,+*” Response Response 
Printed word we Printed word 
seen ..:*° arouses 





(3) The Oral and Visual Method of Learning to Read Compared.— 
The visual method of learning to recognize and apprehend the mean- 
ing of the printed words has the advantage that the correct meaning 
response is much more apt to be aroused by a picture or by the 
experience of the learner than by the mere pronounciation of the word. 
Moreover, when the learner uses the visual method, he practices from 


‘It is, however, too often assumed that because a learner can recognize and 
pronounce a printed word he is making the proper meaning response. Usually, 
he is not. 
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the start the exact form of reaction (i.e., thinking the meaning of the 
rds) which he must make to understand and interpret correctly what 
or has said. 

lo facilitate this comprehension phase of the learning process, 
y improvements in the method of presenting the reading materials 
ve been made. The word and sentence method of learning the words 
vented and used, more to make sure that the proper meaning 
n would be made by the learners than to facilitate the recognition 
language symbols. Moreover, all the modern methods of teaching 
the rational, synthetic, and the various forms of phonie and 
tie methods,—start with action words or words that express a 
t. In this they represent attempts to get the learner to make 
proper meaning response at the same time that he is learning to 
nize the printed word. This has been done because the real goal 
pupil in this stage of the learning is to recognize promptly the 
d words and to have these printed words arouse the exact mean- 

gs which they represent. 
second advantage of the visual method of learning to read is 
wetice in making the exact type of response that is to be used 
throughout; namely, the understanding and proper interpreta- 
if the words that convey the author’s thought. No wrong habits 
to be unlearned. If you start with oral reading or with the pro- 
ition of the words, the habit of articulating the words, which was 
is the successful stimulus for arousing the correct meaning response 
the earlier stages of the learning, must be eliminated at some later 


The advantage of the oral method of learning to read is that it gives 
ind practice in oral speech. Such practice is needed to perfect 

this neglected phase of language development. The chief disadvantage 
the oral speech method of learning to read lies in the fact that it will 
vent most of those who learn to read by this method from ever 
ing the highest levels of skill in silent reading, for the habit of 


irticulating the words is very difficult to eliminate. In fact, most readers 


er sueceed in eliminating it, and it has been shown by many investi- 

ons that the actual or incipient pronunciation of the words always 

rds the rate at which a student can read. 

Whether the oral or the visual method is used to attach the ap- 
propriate meaning to the printed language symbols, new words are 
continuously being encountered by learners. Some method of mastering 
these new words must, therefore, be acquired. 
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4. VARIOUS METHODS THAT HAVE BEEN USED TO TEACH NEW WORDS 


The following methods of mastering new words have been invented 
and used by teachers in helping their pupils in learning to read. These 
methods should be viewed and evaluated by teachers who are using them, 
or some modification of them, not merely in the light of the help whieh 
they give for mastering this particular problem, but in the light of the 
effect which each method will have on the learners’ ability to attain 
the ultimate goal of the reading process.° 

(1) The Alphabet Method of Learning New Words.—New words 
may be learned by making an analysis of the word. The earliest method 
of teaching reading which used this device for mastering new words 
was the alphabet method. Here the letters were learned first. Then 
the word was mastered by spelling and by pronouncing it. The meaning 
of the word was aroused by its pronunciation and was attached to the 
printed form of the word by the principle of conditioning. The es- 
tablishment of this new linkage was made possible because the pupil had 
already learned to link a particular meaning response to the sound of 
the word which he had learned in his mastery of oral speech. New 
words could, therefore, be learned by spelling them and by learning to 
pronounce them. 

(2) The Phonic and Various Phonetic Methods of Mastering New 
Words.—Words are, however, rarely pronouncéd according to the sound 
of the names of the letters that compose them. Various types of phonic 
and phonetic methods have, therefore, been devised for making 4 
‘*sound’’ analysis of the printed words. The fundamental sound group- 
ings are learned by the method of conditioning explained in the preceding 
section of this paper. This gives the learners a key for analyzing and 
pronouncing new words. In all methods of this type, the words are 
analyzed into their sound elements and the meaning is linked by the 
principle of conditioning to the pronunciation of the word. 

There are many varicties of phonie systems and phonetic methods 
of mastering new words. To give the learners help in solving the other 
problems with which they must deal, this phonie method of word analysis 
is often combined with the ‘‘word,’’ the ‘‘sentence,’’ or even the ‘‘story” 
method of teaching beginners to read. It has often been made very 
formal and artificial because the learning of the sound elements has 


*For statement of the goal to be attained in learning to read, see article 
by Book, W. F. ‘‘Analysis gfthe Task of Learning to Read,’’ Journal of Edw 
cational Research, XXI, (January 1930), pp. 1-6. 
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made an end instead of a means for aiding the pupil in mastering 
new words. This regularly oecurs if the primary teacher is more in- 
terested in the study of language than in children or in the problem of 
elping them learn to read. 

Since eertain sound units oceur again and again in most of the 
mmon words and are combined in forming new words, this phonie 
ethod of analyzing words becomes a very effective means for mastering 
ew words. It is, therefore, an aid for interpreting the meaning of words 
ere the learning starts with oral reading, because oral reading uses the 

sound of the word to arouse the correct meaning response for the printed 
ords. It, however, introduces the habit of analyzing and pronouncing 
the word which must be eliminated at a later stage of the learning 

‘ess and is, therefore, not the most efficient method of learning new 


The Word Method of Maste ring New Words.—New words may, 
ourse, be learned one at a time by applying the principle of con- 


ming and utilizing the law of combination as was described in the 


} 


ling section. This has been called the word method of teaching 


ding and is a very sure and economical way of acquiring an initial 
pply of familiar words that can easily be recognized and correctly 


nterpreted. In the later stages of the learning where this method is 
new words must be learned from the context because of their 

ed associations with different groups of words. A word that can 
recognized when standing alone or in a certain context may not be 
recognized and may not awaken the proper meaning response if sur 


inded by a different set of words. A long or new word may on the 
other hand, be clearly distinguished from the short and familiar words 
by means of which it is learned so that it may be named and correctly 
interpreted. After these new words have been observed in a variety of 
lifferent groups of words that are well known, they become familiar 
and can be readily interpreted when standing alone or when found in 

r contexts. New words may, therefore, be learned by seeing them 

iniety of groupings of familiar words. 
The Phrase and Sentence Method of Learning New Words.- 

\ whole phrase or thought unit may, however, be recognized by a learner 
s readily as a word or sound unit, and the correct meaning may be 
linked to these larger units by the method of conditioning already de- 
scribed. By combining the phrase method @th the word and sentence 
method of learning to recognize and interpret the meaning of words, 
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new words may be learned by introducing them gradually into the 
sentences read and by having them appear in a variety of combinations, 
By the process of analyzing these sentences into their word and phrase 
units and by comparing the printed forms of these various language 
units, this practice soon enables the learners to recognize and interpret 
the meaning of all the new words which are found in the sentences read. 
provided they are not too numerous. 

If sufficient care were given to the selection and arrangement of the 
reading materials used for the practice, this context method would be 
effective for learning all the new words encountered in the reading 
practice. 

By a process of comparison and analysis, the children come to 
recognize by sight, the sentence, the phrases, and even the words which 
represent the smaller thought units. The advantage of this method 
of learning new words lies in the fact that it follows the natural course 
of all perceptual learning which starts with the whole or an over-view 
of the thing to be investigated, and ends with a more or less detailed 
analysis of the thing observed. In this way children soon acquire a 
stock of familiar words which may be used in learning other words 
from the context. Later, this method of learning new words may be 
speeded up by the use of the dictionary. But as J. B. Kerfoot® has 
pointed out, the real meaning of a word can never be learned from the 
dictionary.’ 

(5) The Story Method of Teaching New Words.—One other method, 
often used to teach reading, should be mentioned in this connection. 
The story method capitalizes the pupil’s interests and experiences still 
more than the phrase or sentence method. Here the teacher associates 
the pupil’s experience, by means of conversation, pictures, and acting, 
with a group of sentences that tell a story. The various sentences are 
then rearranged in the story in all sorts of ways until the child learns 
to recognize each one of them quickly and correctly. Since the whole 
process starts with the meaning, the learner is sure to associate the 
proper meaning response with these language units. He also learns in 


*Kerfoot, J. B. How We Read. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


*The word, phrase, or sentence method may, of course, be combined with the 
phonic or with any successful form of phonetic method to give the pupils help in their 
analysis and mastery of new words. The important thing to keep in mind is the 
actual problems which confront the learners of this subject, for the learners should 
be given the kind of help they need to solve all of these problems in the most om 
and economical way possible for them. 
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s way to recognize the phrases and finally the words which compose 
ich sentence. This soon gives the learner a vocabulary of sight words 
the prineiple of conditioning and by the analyses and comparisons 
1t have been made in learning to recognize these sentences and words 
Here, as in the phrase and sentence method, new words must be 
rned from the context in the way described in paragraph four above, 
r by supplementing this procedure with some one of the many phonic 
levices which give, through the oral speech channel, a means for analyz- 
rand interpreting the meaning of new words. 

It should, however, be added that the best of all these methods start 
the child’s experience and the thought which the words represent. 
method is used throughout to motivate the learners, and as an 
for learning it is used to recognize and interpret the language 
ols, including the new words encountered in reading. 


DIFFICULTIES WHICH THE LEARNING OF NEW WORDS PRESENTS 


rning to recognize new words, and gaining sufficient control over 
movements to follow a line of print and to keep one’s place on 
ze while observing the words, is generally spoken of as the 
nies of reading. Mastering the problems which this phase of the 
ng process presents gives rise to certain difficulties for all learners 
s subject and presents a number of special problems for certain 
duals. These difficulties must all be successfully dealt with by 
her if the learner’s progress to the higher levels of learning 
proceed unimpeded. A complete and accurate list of these difficulties 
ld, therefore, be determined by careful experimentation and by 
ng systematie observations to find out (1) what these difficulties 
2) at what stage in the learning they occur; (3) their cause and 
ve importance; and (4) how they may be prevented or overcome. 

following suggestions may serve as a beginning for the solution 
this problem as it pertains to the mastery of new words in learning 
] 


Some successful method of mastering new words must be found 
used until a complete working vocabulary is acquired. No pupil 
successfully pass to the higher levels of learning, where he must 
his entire attention to what the author is saving, if he does not 
a sufficient mastery over the process of interpreting the words 
ised by the author. 
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2. Much trouble for the learners who fail to master this problem 
comes from insufficient phonic work (if this method has been used +, 
master the words), or from the fact that two or more phonic system 
have been used because the child’s teacher has been changed one o 


more times before he has learned to read. This regularly happens AN 
because few teachers use the same phonetic method to teach new words 
3. Most of the trouble in aequiring a successful method of mastering 
new words arises, however, from the fact that teachers do not have 4 
clear idea of just what is to be done by their pupils while learning t 
read. Consequently they are unable to help their pupils find the mos: Sa 
suecessful ways of performing these necessary tasks. Cr 
4. Most trouble in the mastery of this and other problems encountere) iva 
by learners of this subject arises from the fact that the methods o on 
teaching employed merely help the learners solve a particular problen dist 
at a certain level of skill regardless of the effect which this method of ” 
directing the learners will have on the solution of the problems « im] 
countered at the higher levels of skill. Teachers and the designers of Nor 
methods of teaching reading too often forget that all the problems en. BS 
countered by the learners at any stage of skill should be solved in « il 
way that would aid rather than retard the learner’s progress when he tal 


reaches the highest levels of skill in that particular instance of learning. 
It is in giving help on such problems as these that a careful analysis of 
the learner’s task in every instance of learning proves most helpful 
and valuable for educational theory and practice. 








(NALYSIS OF EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES IN HOMOGENEOUS 
GROUPING 


W. S. MILLER AND HEeNry J. Orto 
University of Minnesota 


HE group or class method of instruction, developed by Canon La- 
Salle in 1680," has been a vital agent in the popularization of education. 
sms against it have been as legion as the attempts to modify and 

its efficiency. The increased recognition of individual differ- 
s directed attention to the improvement of instruction along two 
lines. The first line of improvement is characterized by a rever- 


individual instruction. This movement received its original 
s from the work of Frederic Burk at the San Franciseo State 
Normal School,? and is now represented by the Winnetka plan. The 


e of improvement is based upon ability grouping. Better 

of methods and materials, varying rates of progress consistent 

bility of the students, reduction of failures, keener interest on 

f students, and better work have been given as arguments for 

ouping. The social and psychological factors of this problem 
discussed by Freeman. 

Forty cities of 100,000 population or over, and eighty-eight cities 

0,000 to 100,000 population reported in 1926 the use of ability group- 

elementary grades or high school or both. The purpose of 

per is to summarize the experimental evidence bearing upon the 

‘ability grouping. No claim is made that the analysis is ex- 

vet the authors feel reasonably sure that it ineludes all the 

nt studies to date. A summary of the analysis is represented in 


|. These data are discussed under the following headings: 


Holmes, W. H. School Organization and The Individual Child. (The Davis 
1912), p. 12. 

‘Iwenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 

on, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1925), p. 59. 

i in, F. N, ** Sorting the Stude nts,’’ Educational Review, LX VIII, (Novem 
24), pp. 169-174. 

“City Sehool Leaflet, No. 22. Washington: United States Bureau of Educa 

ember, 1926. 
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1. Grades included.—Ten of the studies confine themselves to 
junior or senior high school, grades six to twelve; seven are co 
largely to the elementary grades; two pertain to college work; the 
included in one are uncertain. 

2. Basis for grouping.—Many of the studies did not rely upon 
single criterion as the basis for classification. Various combinati 
of mental age, achievement scores, teachers’ marks, ete., are found. For 
teen studies employed, in some form or other, the results of intelli 
tests; four used teachers’ marks; two used achievement tests; and 
used the chronological age. 

3. Methods of evaluation.—Six of the authors evaluated the merit 
their plan on the number of failures and promotions to higher grads 
four of them used teachers’ marks (the percent of A’s, B’s, ete. grant 
in each group) ; and nine reported the use of objective tests. Ten of th 
studies did not report the use of control groups. Pre-tests, that is, t 
tests given before the experiment was carried out, were not used in elev: 
instances; thus the outcomes could not be expressed in terms of gains’ 
achievement. 

4. Reliability—In rating the studies included in this summary, » 
detailed techniques have been used to determine the statistical reliabilit 
of any of them. Even with the application of such simple criteria as tt 
use of a control group, pre-tests, objective measures to determine ov 
comes, and statistical treatment of results, only seven of the studies mer 
consideration. 

5. Results —Before presenting an analysis of the outcomes of t 
seven which represent varying degrees of acceptability, it may be 4 
sirable to raise a few pertinent questions. What shall we accept as 
good basis for classification? If grouping is made by mental age, ™ 
seore on intelligence tests, or percentile rank on intelligence tests, t 
same group contains pupils whose mental maturity is somewhat the sam 
but whose rate of learning, as manifest by the IQ, varies greatly. 
classification within a grade is secured by grouping together pupils « 
like IQ, then wide ranges in mental ages may be found. Is either sit 
tion desirable? Some teachers use school marks, either in the same st 
ject or a composite of marks, as the basis for forming ability grou 
Where a composite score representing marks over an extended period 


* Brooks, F. D. ‘Sectioning Junior High-Sehool Pupils by Tests and Sebo 
Marks,’’ Journal of Educational Research, xii, (December, 1925), pp. 359-369. 
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ment tests are also used in some instances as a basis for grouping. This 
brings together pupils of approximately the same achievement, but of 
varying mental age and IQ. Kelley* suggests that a comprehensive 
achievement test measures essentially the same capacities as a good in- 
telligence test which would suggest efficacy of this method of grouping. 
Where pupils are grouped, however, for instruction in one subject only, 
like algebra, the technique may need to be altered. 

Another problem which needs consideration is the basis on which the 
merit of homogeneous classification is to be judged. If the relative num- 
ber of A, B, C, or D grades, or the number of failures, or the percent 
of promotions are used, it seems apparent that the experiment is fore- 
doomed. This raises the question as to the extent to which teachers’ 
marks are an index of achievement. Van Wagenen, in comparing the 
objective achievement scores of pupils in the thought and information 
phases of American history, says, ‘‘It is clear that many of the pupils 
with the highest seores receive only average marks, while many with 
verage scores receive the highest marks. Surely the relation between 

nment and teachers’ marks is far from being a close one.’’” 

Where a project in homogeneous grouping has been introduced to 

we failures, it would be quite absurd to evaluate an experiment in 
terms of reduction in the number of failures. Equally ridiculous is the 

otion that ability grouping can be justified because the achievement 
of groups of high ability is greater than those of low ability. Experi- 
mentation is hardly necessary to demonstrate that. The nature of the 
problem assumes that pupils in segregated sections are to be compared 
with pupils of corresponding ability in mixed groups. 


It seems, then, that the only acceptable measure of the effectiveness 


sof grouping is in achievement of comparable groups. But even this is 


not devoid of controversy. Shall the gains be expressed in terms of raw 
score units, T- or C-secore units, the percent of initial score, the percent 
of possible gain, or some other way? Other writers have discussed certain 
aspects of this problem.® 


"Kelley, Truman L. Interpretation of Educational Measurements, (World Book 


Company, 1927), p. 21. 


Van Wagenen, M. J. A Teacher’s Manual in the Use of Educational Sca! 
Bloomington, Illinois: Publie School Publishing Company, 1928), p. 59. 

"Kineaid, Margaret. ‘‘A Study of Individual Differences in Learning,’’ 
Psychological Review, xxxii, (January, 1925), pp. 34-53. Stoddard, G. D. ‘‘The 
Problem of Individual Differences in Learning,’’ Psychological Review, xxxii, 
November, 1925), pp. 479-485. 
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In the light of the above discussion it is difficult to formulate a sum. 
mary of the outcomes of the studies represented in Table I. Burt, et al, 
note no significant differences in the correlations between intelligence and 
achievement when all groups, segregated as well as controls, were taught 


by the same method and at the same rate. During the second semester 


ae 


when the high and medium groups and their controls were ‘‘pushed,”’ 
covering the work in thirty hours instead of thirty-seven, there was a 
distinct advantage for the high and medium segregated groups. The use 
of final marks as a measure of suecess in the course makes one question 
the value of the study. 

Van Wagenen studied the effects of segregation upon the achievement 
of superior pupils in grades seven and eight. The results showed smal] 
differences; in some cases the mixed groups were ahead. Apparently, 
homogeneous grouping has been no advantage to these pupils. 

Dvorak and Rae studied the achievement of a group of superior 
segregated first-grade children. Objective tests were used throughout the 
study. He concludes that mere segregation of bright pupils into 
homogeneous groups without proper adaptation of methods and materials 
produces negative or indifferent results. 

The most extensive study in this field has been conducted by Billett 
This study included, during the first year, 109 pupils in ninth-grade 
English. His data show that in four cases out of five the difference of 
the mean gains is in favor of the slow homogeneous group. In three 
eases out of five the difference of the mean gains is in favor of the average 
homogeneous group. In four eases out of five the difference of the mean 
gains is in favor of the fast heterogeneous group. Only two of the ratios 
are above 1.0; ten out of fifteen of the critical ratios are less than 0.50. 
The difference in gains are probably not significant, and do not warrant 
his conelusions that homogeneous grouping is advantageous to pupils 
of low and average ability. The fact that a repetition of the experiment 
the second year corroborated the conclusions of the first year is, however 
of some importance. 

While the evidence is contradictory, at least two of the studies sug 
gest that ability grouping is quite ineffective unless accompanied }) 
proper changes in method. Unless adaptation of methods and materials 
is a necessary correlate to ability grouping, one of the purposes of the 
project is defeated. Homogeneous classification makes possible but does 
not insure such adaptation.® The tendency, all too often, is to use exactly 


* Miller, W. S. ‘*‘The Administrative Use of Intelligence Tests in the High 
School,’’ Twenty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Fdues 
tien, Part I, pp. 189-223. 
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n the same method for the different sections. Unfortunately, we do not 
now enough about differences between methods of instruction for th« 
lifferent levels of ability to make proper adaptations. If it is true that 
the conventional school to-day the achievement of the slow pupils 
responds much more closely with their mental level than does that of 
ght pupils, then our present methods must be quite efficacious for the 
ill pupil. Possibly the future may bring equally efficient instruction 
, for the bright pupil. 
Of course, none of the studies has attempted to measure any out 
mes except pure achievement. It may be that the social and psy 
logical advantages coming out of homogeneous classification will 
fy the practice of homogeneous grouping even though there is no 
significant difference in achievement. 
If one were to make a final summary statement about the studies 
resented in Table I, one would have to say that, so far as achieve 
ment is concerned, there is no clear-cut evidence that homogeneous group 
ng is either advantageous or disadvantageous. The studies seem to in 
‘ate that homogeneous classification may be effective if accompanied 
yper adaptation in methods and materials.™ 
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A STUDY OF THE CAVD INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATION * 
Henry E. GARRETT 


Columbia University 


Ix Thorndike’s recent volume, The Measurement of Intelligence, he 
§ describes in detail the construction of a new seale for measuring intel- 
ilect, or as he prefers to call it, a ‘‘segment’’ of intellect. This scale, 
I briefly ealled CAVD, consists of tasks involving sentence-completion 
1(C). arithmetic problems (A), vocabulary (V), and directions (D), the 
Hlast test requiring the reading and comprehension of sentences and 
iparagraphs. Forty composite tasks—10 each of C, A, V, and D—are 
Pplaced at each of the 17 levels of difficulty ranging in equal steps from 
level A to level Q, or from a difficulty-level that an individual whose 
mental age is 3 vears can just succeed with (i.e. 50 percent correct) to 
Fone that only 1/5 of college graduates can sueceed with. Besides fur- 
mishing a more extensively graduated range of difficulty than any other 
hintelligenee scale, the test also permits, for the first time, measurements 
from an empirically determined ‘‘absolute zero’’ of intellect. Thus it 
is superior to the usual intelligence examination since individuals may 
be compared with respect to absolute ability in the functions measured 
by the seale 

Except for certain preliminary studies chiefly concerned with the 
construction and standardization of the CAVD seale, there are no pub- 
lished data on the relationship of this test to measures of school achieve- 
iment. This is largely because the scale is, as yet, not generally available. 
is far, too, only one form has been constructed. 

(he present study was planned with the idea of adding somewhat to 
our knowledge of the CAVD by computing correlations between the 
upper five levels (M, N, O, P, Q) and college grades in the various re- 
mguired freshmen subjects. Incidentally, it was hoped that some light 
might be thrown upon the constitution of that ‘‘segment’’ of intellect 
measured by CAVD by an examination of the intercorrelations of its 
parts, as well as the relation of these parts to college grades. 

Our experimental subjects were 338 freshmen girls in the Brooklyn 
Branch of Hunter College, New York City, to whom, with the eo- 
operation of the Dean and Staff, the upper five levels of CAVD were 


> 


‘The writer is indebted to Misses Anne Klein and Mary H. Duke for the 
P'stistical work of this paper. 
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given in January, 1928. The examination lasted from 9 a.m. until 
3 p.m. with one hour off for lunch. CAVD is not a speed test and un. 
limited time should be allowed. Five hours are probably enough, how. 
ever, to secure an accurate measure of ability. There is some evidence? 
as yet unpublished, to show that the extra time after the first two or 
three hours is of little value in increasing a testee’s score. In the present 
case, most of the freshmen were convinced by 2 p.m. that they had done 
all that they were capable of, but most of them remained until time was 
called. The ages of the girls ranged from fifteen years four months 
to twenty-three years five months with a mode at 17 and 18 years. 
Twenty-four records had to be discarded; fourteen were of students 
who had entered Hunter College with records from other colleges that 
could not be combined with the Hunter records; the remaining ten had 
incomplete records due to illness, the dropping of courses, ete. Of the 
314 girls whose records were used, 305 were educated in the New York 
City High Schools, only nine coming from out-of-town schools. The 
group was made up predominantly of Russian and Polish Jews with 
a sprinkling of lialians and Irish. Parents of 78 percent of the group 
were born in Europe, and parents of 15 percent were born in America 
The remaining 7 percent each had one parent born in America and the 
other parent born in Europe. 

In Table I are reported the correlations between the total scores on 
levels M, N, O, P, and Q of CAVD and the first semester grades in five 
required freshmen courses: English, Social Science (History or 
Economies), a classical requirement (Latin, Greek and Roman Civiliza- 
tion, or a survey course in English), one modern language (German or 
French), and mathematics. In addition to the correlations between 
total CAVD and the specific courses, the correlation between CAVD 


TABLE I 


THe CoRRELATIONS OF ToTaAL CAVD Scores (Levets M, N, O, P, anD Q) WITH 
ACADEMIC GRADES AND WITH A COMPOSITE INDEX 


N= 314 
English Social Science Classics Mathematics Mod. Lang. Index 
CAVD 57 .83 .28 .28 .28 4l 


and an Index made up of all five course-grades was determined. This 
Index-number was based upon all of the grades earned by the student 





?T am indebted to Dr. Ella Woodyard, of the Institute of Educational Research, 
for this information. 
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ntil juring the first semester. Four points were allowed for a grade of A, 
un- three for a B, two for a C, one for a D, and no points for an F. After 
ow a student’s grades had been given their appropriate weights, each was 
ce? multiplied by the eredit-value of the course and the sum divided by 
) or the number of credits taken (usually 15) to give the Index-number. 
ent The average Index was 2.24 with an SD=.81. The average CAVD 
lone score was 105.5 with an SD = 27.3, and a range from 53 points to 160 
was points. These CAVD scores, it must be remembered, were based upon 
iths the upper five levels only—for which the highest possible score is 200— 
ars and are not reckoned from the ‘‘zero point.’’ This will not, of course, 
nts fect the correlations in Table I, but an individual’s score is not a 
hat measure of his absolute level or ‘‘altitude’’ on the seale. For correla- 
had purposes, the college grades were assigned arbitrary weights: 
the A—45;B—35; C—25; D=-15; and F=5. This follows the practice 
ork of Wood * and Flemming.‘ 

"he In Table II the correlations of the separate parts of the CAVD with 
| lemie grades and indices are shown. Six records were discarded in 


se computations, because they contained one or more F’s due to 
bsence from the course and not to poor work. Their inelusion, however, 


t] ld not have affected the figures. 


TABLE II 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE SEPARATE PARTS OF CAVD (LEVELS 
M, N, O, P, AND Q) ACADEMIC GRADES AND INDICES 


’ 





r N = 308 
English Social Science Classics Mathematics Mod. Lang. Index 
53 33 23 ll 7 89 
32 19 24 30 20 36 
42 24 23 o8 17 29 
ee! 44 30 20 21 18 34 
VD I i3 .27 23 18 18 35 
lables I and II are consistent with each other inasmuch as the ecor- 
ns of either the total CAVD or its parts are highest for English 
Indices and lowest for Modern Languages and mathematics. In 
are the correlations high enough to be of any value for predic- 
Che r==.41 between CAVD and Indices is about equal to the r’s 
. iound between intelligence test scores and college grades in other 


s.° but is somewhat lower than the r’s found by Wood® and 


Wood. Measurement in Higher Education, (1923), page 65. 
“**The Predictive Value of Certain Tests of Emotional Stability as Applied 
llege Freshmen,’’ Archies of Psychology, (1928), pages 21-22. 
"See the Twenty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
on, 1922, article on ‘‘Intelligence Tests in Colleges and Universities,’’ by 
M. Whipple. 
*Op. oit., pages 97-106; 316-319. 
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Flemming’ between the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High- 
School Graduates and grades at Columbia College. As is well known, 
this lack of relationship between measures of intelligence and college 
grades is due to many causes. Important among these causes are the 
unreliability of grades, and the obvious fact that a college grade is a 
complex of factors in which native intellectual ability plays a large but 
by no means an exclusive réle. The fact that CAVD draws heavily 
upon language and verbal ability (C, V, and D are all ‘‘ verbal tests’’) 
is shown clearly in our tables. 

It was thought that something might be discovered as to the homo- 
geneity of the upper five levels of CAVD from the intercorrelations of 
its four parts. These r’s are given in Table III together with the aver- 
ages and the SD’s of each part. In each separate test, the average and 
the SD are based upon a total of fifty items. 


TABLE II 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE Four Parts or THE CAVD, 
Levets M, N, O, P, anp Q 


N = 313 

Cc A Vv D 

Cc —_ 21 .58 48 

A 21 -—- 21 .38 

Vv 58 21 — 57 

D 48 38 57 -= 
Averages: 26.02 28.95 22.91 27.12 
SD: 8.30 8.35 6.70 5.15 


The averages in Table III indicate that levels M, N, O, P, and Q, 
of CAVD are fairly homogeneous with regard to difficulty, although 
A is slightly easier and V somewhat harder than the other tests. It seems 
clear, however, that A is not measuring the same thing as C, V, and D. 
The average intercorrelation of C, V, and D is .54; while the average inter- 
correlation of A with C, V, and D is .27. The correlation of .38 between 
A and D is most readily explained, perhaps, by the evident fact that in 
both of these tests—to a much greater degree than in C and V—the 
ability to understand and follow fairly difficult verbal directions is re- 
quired. Before one can solve arithmetic problems, for instance, he must 
first understand what is to be done; and before he can answer the ques- 
tions on the reading selections he must understand the gist of what he has 
read. That this factor (if it may be called that) constitutes a real 
‘*bond’’ between A and D and is not simply ‘‘ verbal ability’’ seems clear 
from the partial r’s between A and D for C and V ‘‘constant.’’ For 


"Op. oit., page 22. 
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rap == .38, P apc = .33, rap v=—.33, and rapcy=—.32. The correlation 
between A and D is but little reduced by ‘‘ruling out’’ verbal ability in 
the form of tests C and V. It seems clear, furthermore, that this ‘‘diree- 
tions’’ bond between A and D accounts for most, if not all, of the 
correlation which appears between A and C or A and V, since r ay p = .00, 
and racp==.04. These results are consistent with recent evidence * 
to the effect that ‘‘verbal ability’’ (defined loosely as the ability to use 
words and manipulate language relations) and ‘‘number ability’’ (apti- 
tude in handling quantitative concepts) are really independently vary- 
ing traits. If this be true, such correlation as appears between language 
tests (e.g., C, V, D) and arithmetic (A) must be entirely due to the 
verbal directions in which the arithmetic problems are inevitably ex- 
pressed. Substantiation of this view is seen in the almost negligible 
influence of A upon the correlations of C, V, and D. Comparing the 
total r in each case with its partial, we get: 





r cy =— 08 rcv.a— 56 
r cp — 48 rcp.a— 45 
r yo — OT r vo.a = 55 


When A is rendered ‘‘constant,’’ the intercorrelations of the strictly 
verbal tests are scarcely affected. We are forced, then, to conclude that 
A is measuring something very different from C and V and largely 
different from D, and that the total CAVD score is hardly a measure 
of a homogeneous entity which may be truly called ‘‘general 
intelligence.’’ 

CAVD and the stock tests of ‘‘ general intelligence’’ doubtlessly must 
measure to a large extent, verbal or language aptitude, which accounts 
for their correlations with each other and with school grades. Especial- 
ly must this be true when intelligence tests are administered to young 
children. Terman ® has written that his ‘‘statisties show that in a large 
majority of cases the vocabulary test alone will give us an IQ within 
10 percent of that secured by the entire seale.’’ Other evidence for the 
view that for children, at least, ‘‘ general intelligence’’ is synonymous 
with verbal ability may be found in Tables 132 and 133 of Thorndike’s 
Measurement of Intelligence. In Table 132, the r for 100 University 
students between completion-paragraph reading and arithmetic problems 


*Schneck, M. R. ‘‘The Measurement of Verbal and Numerical Abilities,’’ 
Archives of Psychology, 1929. 
*The Measurement of Intelligence, 1916, page 230. 
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is .28 and the r between vocabulary and arithmetic problems is .23, while 
in Table 133 the intercorrelations of CAVD for 126 fifth-grade children 
are rca = .64, r ya = .52, vr ap = .52—much larger than the correlations 
found in the present study. For young children—and to a lesser but 
real degree for older children as well—almost all intelligence tests are 
language tests; even the ability to solve arithmetic problems depends as 
much on reading and understanding the problem as upon skill in the 
use of number concepts. This identification of general intelligence with 
language aptitude is less true of college students and adults, in whom 
more highly developed language habits permit the functioning of other 
previously obscured factors. It would seem, therefore, useless to attempt 
to disentangle the independent factors operating in children’s scores 
on general intelligence examinations because of the enormous overlay 
of language. Probably it is only in the upper levels of CAVD and like 
seales that other factors, besides verbal ability, operate with sufficient 
strength to permit differentiation and to render doubtful the meaning 
and value of a total or composite score. 
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A CRITIQUE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL COURSES OF STUDY 
1928-1929 


HENRY HARAP 
Western Reserve University 


Wart follows is an attempt to make an appraisal of the output of 
publie school courses of study for the years 1928-1929. For this pur- 
pose the collection of courses deposited in the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research at Columbia University was used because it is the largest avail- 
able at any one location. Courses of study which bore no dates, although 
they were received recently, were not included. Two hundred-forty- 
two courses of study were available at the end of June, 1929, which I 
should estimate to be a little over half of the complete output up to 
that time. This amount is a sufficiently large sampling of the total to 
reveal the present tendencies in the preparation of curriculum bulletins. 
In particular, the following elements were studied: the typography, 
the inclusion of a procedure, the inclusion of objectives, the form of a 
unit of work, the inclusion of tests, the provision for adapting instruc- 
tion to individual differences, and other tendencies. The difference 
between this study and others of its kind is that it examines the products 
of programs of curriculum revision as opposed to the statements of 
plans in response to interviews and questionnaires. The value of the 
present curriculum-making movement can be measured only in terms 
f its influence in practice upon the American public schools. It is, 
therefore, interesting to study this influence as far as the courses of 
study of the nation reveal it. 


U 


THE CHARACTER OF THE OUTPUT OF COURSES OF STUDY 

Table I shows the distribution of the output of courses of study 
among the various subjects. In the absence of tabulations for preceding 
year’s, it is impossible to observe any special tendencies. A few specula- 
tions, however, suggest themselves. There appear to be more geography 
courses than either history or social studies. The total of separate 
courses in history and geography is more than twice the total of in- 
tegrated courses in the social studies. These facts seem to indicate a 
hesitaney to treat the social studies as an amalgamated course. There 
is a comparatively abundant output in the fields of music and art, 
while the courses of study in health and physical education also have a 
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comparatively large total. Art, health study, and physical education 
were evidently neglected several years ago and an effort is now being 
made to catch up. 

The total product of curriculum bulletins is made up of 107 ele. 
mentary, 39 junior high-school, 37 junior and senior high-school com- 
bined, and 49 senior high-school publications. The output of courses 
of study as a whole in 1928 seems to be a little lower than the average 
for the preceding five years. There is some evidence, however, that 
we may not expect a sharp decline in the next five years. Mr. Cocking’s 
data concerning the curriculum programs of twelve progressive cities 
show that six of the systems started their present curriculum programs 
within the last three or four years, and eight of them report a con- 
tinuous program of curriculum revision. Furthermore, as a result of 
the influence of the last two Yearbooks of the Department of Super- 
intendence, we may expect increased activity on the secondary level. 


TABLE I 
Output oF CoursEs oF Stupy (1928-1929) 


All Levels Elementary Junior High Junior and Senior Senior High 
School High Schools School 
4 





ch 

Art 16 7 3 2 
Commercial 12 1 3 “ 
Foreign Language 11 3 2 6 
Geography 18 14 2 a 
Health and Physical 

Education 19 11 2 6 
History 10 6 1 3 
Home Economics 7 2 
Kindergarten-Primary 5 5 
Language * 38 26 4 4 
Mathematics 27 ll 7 5 
Miscellaneous ? 6 4 2 
Music 13 9 2 2 
Penmanship 5 5 
Practical Arts * 9 2 2 3 2 
Science * 19 7 4 3 5 
Several Subjects * 14 10 1 3 
Social Studies * 13 5 3 5 
Toval 242 117 _39 37 4s 








‘Includes reading. spelling, literature. 

2 Includes special classes, character, and extra-school activities. 
* Includes industria! arts. 

*Includes nature study. 

* Signifies city and state general courses of study. 

* Includes three civics courses. 


THE INCLUSION OF OBJECTIVES IN COURSES OF STUDY 


With respect to the treatment of objectives in courses of study, there 
are three possibilities, the inclusion of specific objectives, the inclusion 
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of general objectives, and the absence of objectives. Seventy-one and 
seven-tenths percent of the courses of study state objectives of some 
kind; of these, 46.3 percent are specific objectives and 25.4 percent are 
general objectives. Twenty-seven and nine-tenths percent of the courses 
of study do not include objectives at all. Specific objectives here, mean 
goals which suggest definite school activities, the accomplishment of 
which may be measured or observed. From this point of view, the 
objectives in less than half the courses of study were satisfactory. The 
general objectives have only limited value for instructional purposes ; 
they offer no aid in organizing a whole course into units of work and 
their accomplishment is difficult to measure. The general objective is 
the goal of a main division of a course of study and must be subdivided 
into its specific objectives. On the whole, the appearance of objectives 
in courses of study represents the advance that has been made in the 
last ten years. Five years ago they were fairly common, and ten years 
ago they did not appear at all. 


DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES 


It is becoming characteristic of courses of study to include a pro- 
cedure or a statement of directions for conducting units of work. The 
procedure is an account of what is done by the class; it describes the 
particular kind of experience in which the pupils engage; what the 
teacher does; how the group is organized; what construction is done; 
what observations are made; what direction the discussion takes; what 
demonstrations are made; what facts or generalizations are developed ; 
and soon. This means that courses of study are becoming bulkier. As 
a matter of fact, I recorded the actual number of pages of the first 21 
courses of study and found that the average number was 140. The 
shortest course was 24 pages, and the longest was 500 pages. Ten years 
ago, courses of study were mere outlines of information. To-day they 
are voluminous treatises on what used to be known as special method. 


THE APPEARANCE OF UNITS OF WORK 

There is considerable evidence of a tendency to subdivide the work 
of a grade into units. It is difficult to know whether this reflects any 
definitely new conception of the nature of school activity, because at 
the present time a variety of conceptions of a unit of work are bidding 
for adoption. Furthermore, the mere subdivision of a course into units 
may have no further significance than the subdivision of a course into 
sections, parts, topics, or lessons. One conception of the unit of work is 
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a complete experience engaged in by the pupils in the attainment of a 
single objective or a group of related objectives. Here the goal is the 
unifying force and the intent seems to be that the goal shall be con- 
cerned with a relatively small unit of life activity, such as to prepare 
breakfast. A second conception is that which commonly goes under the 
name of the Unit Plan or Morrison Plan in which a large subdivision 
with a principle or concept for its core is systematically treated including 
the preparation, pupil activities, tests, and remedial instruction. A third 
conception is that of the subdivision of the work of a grade into a dozen 
or more problems. Essentially this does not differ from the two pre. 
ceding conceptions except that the problem takes the place of the objective 
or of a major topic. A fourth conception is that of large subdivisions 
of the work of a grade which progress simultaneously with the work 
in the several formal subjects. In some cases the unit is equivalent to 
the work of a whole grade, and the unifying force is a center of interest, 
such as transportation. 

The Cleveland social science courses are subdivided into large units. 
The Ironwood, Michigan, home economics course for Grades X, XI, and 
XII, is organized into units of work. The Denver physics course is 
divided into seven large units. The Detroit course of study in inter- 
mediate school mathematics is divided into about six units per semester, 
each unit being based on a large problem, such as, ‘‘ How to protect our 
property against loss by fire.’” The Houston, Texas, course of study 
in elementary science for Grade VII, is divided into five units, each unit 
being subdivided into about six problems. The Cicero, Illinois, reading 
course of study is organized according to the Unit Plan, each unit being 
based on a single theme such as animals in reading. The Utah State 
course is divided into large units. The Portland, Oregon, civies and 
history course is divided into six or more major problems, each major 
problem being subdivided into minor problems. The only characteristic 
which justifies the use of the term, problem, is that the major problem 
is expressed as a question. The Missouri State course in geography is 
divided into eight large units, such as ‘‘Peoples of Thinly Populated 
Regions,’’ and each unit is subdivided into about eight parts. The Texas 
course of study in home economies is subdivided into six large units. 
The Oakland hygiene course for girls in senior high schools is divided 
into eleven units. The Okmulgee course of study in American problems 
is divided into nine units. The use of the term, unit, in connection with 
the subdivision of the work of the grade is also found in courses of 
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study of the publie schools of Joliet, Illinois; State of Indiana, and 
San Diego, Cal. 

There is a wide divergence of opinion concerning the magnitude 
of a unit of work. There is nothing seriously wrong with this because 
the word unit is an elastic term. Some units are short and may be 
completed in several days, while other units are long and require a 
month, six weeks, or a whole semester to complete. Ordinarily long 
units which are not subdivided into smaller parts with specific goals, 


encourage digressions. They do not help the pupil and the teacher to 


mark definite points of progress and, psychologically, they fail to furnish 
the motivation which comes from the awareness that one is making 
definite headway. In the ease of many of the long units, a closer ex- 
amination reveals that they are subdivided into sub-units having implied 
or expressed specific objectives. 

It seems desirable to group the objectives of a course into several 
main divisions into which they logically fall. For example, the ob- 
jectives of general science in the eighth grade fall into six main divisions 
whose headings are—the home, the environment, living things, com- 
munity, man, and popular theories. The main division consequently is 
the largest subdivision of the course of study. Its goal may be referred 
to as a general objective. Each main division in turn should be sub- 
divided into units of work. For example, in the above illustration, the 
main division home breaks up into seven units of work: ventilation, 
clothing, heat, building materials, light, water, and household equip- 
ment. The unit of work consequently becomes the smallest subdivision 
of the course of study and is directed toward the achievement of one 
objective or a group of related objectives. 


THE FORM OF A COURSE OF STUDY 


From the point of view of form, courses of study may be grouped 
nto those that are brief, and those that are detailed. The brief courses 
of study are of three kinds: (1) those in which the work of the whole 
grade is presented as a unit; (2) those which are merely outlines of 
nformation; and (3) those which consist of a bare list of objectives 
followed by a bare list of activities. The chief difference between the 
first and the third form is that the former is subdivided into topics 
and the latter is not. The frequency of the chief forms of the courses 
of study is given in Table II. 
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Of the 240 courses of study examined, 38 or 16.3 percent presented 
the work of the whole grade as a unit. Twenty-eight or 12.1 percent 
were mere outlines of information. Twenty-six or 11.2 percent included 
a bare list of objectives and activities. The brief courses as a whole 
amounted to 92 or 39.6 percent of the total. Such courses are usually 
published by state or county departments of education and small towns, 
They generally suggest a superficial attack on curriculum revision. In 
some cases the lack of completeness in each of the subjects in the grades 
is due to the necessity of compressing a whole elementary or secondary 
curriculum into one volume. The 12 percent which are mere outlines 
of information indicate that the persons responsible for their publica- 
tion have not been influenced by the curriculum-making movement. 
When the work of the whole grade is presented within the compass 
of a score of pages, it is very meager in suggestive material for the 
teacher. A brief list of objectives followed by a brief list of activities 
is a very limited aid to the teacher. There is a vague relation between 
the objective and the corresponding activity. There is no assurance 
that each unit of work has been planned, tried out and recorded. There 
still remains the task of organizing the objectives into units in instrue- 
tional sequence and the fitting of each activity to its appropriate ob- 
jective. The result is that such a course of study is a very uncertain 
instrument of instructional guidance. 


THE DETAILED COURSE OF STUDY 


The detailed course of study may be divided into four types: (1) 
those containing organized outlines of units of work; (2) courses of 
study in the form of parallel columns; (3) those containing units in 
solid paragraphs under four or five headings; and (4) those containing 
informal accounts of units of work. The organized outline of units of 
work usually has four or five main headings, such as objective, procedure, 
materials, and essentials. The body of each unit is presented in outline 
form with the usual numeration and indentation. This is the most com- 
mon form in use at the present time, there being a total of 66 courses 
of study of this type or 28.5 percent of the total. It is diffieult to say 
whether this form is favored for its clearness and usefulness, or whether 
it is merely a lazy way of presenting courses of study, because it does 
encourage carelessness of expression. The units arranged in paralle! 
columns appear to be second in order of frequency, there being 38 of 
this type, or 16.3 percent. In effect, the first two forms are alike. They 
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are both organized under main headings and they are both presented in 
utline form. The chief difference is that in the organized outline the 
parts of each unit follow each other, one under the other, and in the 
parallel column form the divisions follow each other side by side. The 
tter form makes an unattractive page and involves a great waste of 
pace. The units of work presented in solid paragraphs rank third 
in frequency of occurrence, there being 27 of these or 11.6 percent of 
ie total number. This form is a paragraph arrangement and usually 
in elaboration of the first form. 

The informal account of units of work was found in nine courses of 

dy or 3.9 percent of the total. In this form headings are usually 
lispensed with and the presentation is free and discursive. It has the 
best literary style and is the most readable. There is no objective evi- 
dence which favors any of these forms. From discussions with teachers 
the organized outline of units seems to be the most popular. In my 
opinion, however, the organized paragraph is preferable, because it en- 


S 


courages clearness of expression and completeness of detail; it gives the 
page the most attractive appearance; it conforms to the style most 
commonly used in printed materials; and it conforms to the normal 
reading habits of the teachers. 

The point of view expressed above may be summarized in these 
statements: A course of study in a grade or subject should be sub- 
divided into units. The unit presented in the solid paragraph is pre- 
ferable to one presented in outline. Each unit should be organized 
under three or four convenient headings. The procedure is a description 
if the class activity. 

TABLE II 
Tue Curer ForMS OF THE UNIT OF WORK IN COURSES OF STUDY 





(Total Courses Examined—242) 
Number of Courses Percent of Total 
of Study Courses 
4. Brief Statements 92 39.6 
1. Work of whole grade 
presented as unit 38 16.3 
2. Outline of information 28 12.1 
3. Bare list of objectives followed 
by bare list of activities 26 11.2 
B. Detailed 140 60.3 
1. Organized outline 66 28.5 
2. Parallel columns 38 16.3 
3. Organized paragraphs 27 11.6 
4. Informa] account 9 3.9 


ADAPTING INSTRUCTION TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Twenty-two courses of study make some provision for individual 
differences. Two principal methods are used to adapt instruction to 
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individual differences: first, modification of units of work for ability 
groups; and second, individualizing instruction. In either ease, it in- 
volves a change in pupils’ experiences and, therefore, is an appropriate 
element in course of study making. This is a period of intensive ex. 
perimentation with methods of adapting instruction to individual dif. 
ferences, which should be reflected in the current courses of study 
There are sharply conflicting results concerning the values of ability 
grouping and individual instruction. The next ten years should develop 
a solution to the problem. Certain forward-looking school systems, such 
as Detroit and Minneapolis, are joining in this effort to determine a 
solution of the problem. 

Although ability grouping is quite general in cities and large towns 
only a few courses of study contain any suggestions for the modification 
of units of work for the different ability groups. The Denver Pub! 
Schools publish a treatise on the procedures for conducting the slow 
learning classes. Work-books and other self-instructional materials ar 
beginning to appear. Detroit publishes instruction sheets or job sheets 
in industrial mechanics. The San Antonio mathematies course for 
junior high schools consists of instruction sheets. The Detroit course in 
occupational information is divided into fifteen self-instructional units 


THE INCLUSION OF TESTS IN COURSES OF STUDY 

Twenty courses of study or 8 percent included tests in some form 
Thus, there appears a slight tendency to include tests in courses of 
study. Tests have a rightful place in courses of study because they 
are a part of the instructional procedure. The kind of tests and the 
kind of practice material that are designed are parts of the total ex 
periences of pupils. The primary purpose of tests is to determine 
whether goals have been accomplished. Consequently, to make a test, 
it is necessary to convert the essentials of a course of study into test 
items. For teachers who do not wish to use stereotyped tests, examples 
of these objective tests may be introduced as models. 


TYPOGRAPHY 
The courses of study examined, are equally divided between printed 
and mimeographed forms, there being 126 printed and 114 mimeo 
graphed courses of study. The assumption is that mimeographed 
courses are tentative or that the small quantity required makes this form 
more economical. The printed courses of study were rated on a seal 
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of from 0 to 10 for excellence of typography. Five percent were ex- 
cellent ; 13.4 percent were good; 16.6 percent were fair; 28 percent were 
barely passing, and 36 percent were unsatisfactory. On the average, 
the typography of courses of study was barely above passing. There is 
considerable room for improvement, although the present output rep- 
resents much progress over that of five years ago in size of type, spacing, 
and handling of eaptions. 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE CURRICULUM DIRECTOR 
There is evidence that in certain large communities there is emerging 
new specialist, whose responsibility is to direet curriculum revision. 
Kansas City has a curriculum director. San Diego has a director of 
wriculum and research. Oakland lists a director of bureau of eurri- 
culum development. Kenosha, Wisconsin, reports a director of cur- 
riculum. Los Angeles has a director of division of courses of study. San 
Franeiseo lists a chief deputy in charge of curriculum revision. Pitts- 
burgh maintains a department of curriculum study. Minneapolis lists 
an instructional research department which carries on the work of cur- 
riculum revision. Long Beach has a director of the department of the 
wriculum. There is no clear evidence of the relationship between this 
new officer and the supervisory staff. If the office of curriculum director 
effects a separation between curriculum construction and the impreve- 
ment of instruction, it is a mistake. The Minneapolis and Detroit schools 
have deliberately set out to avoid such separation. In my opinion the 
erson or persons engaged as curriculum specialists should divide their 
time between a continuous program of curriculum revision and the super- 
vision of instruction. And conversely, the persons engaged in the super- 
vision of instruction should devote a large part of their time to organized 
irriculum revision. 


( 


CURRICULUM RESEARCH OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

rhe courses of study analyzed indicate that publie school curriculum 
organizations carry on very little research to determine the specific 
objectives of the various school subjects. Kansas City conducted an 
Investigation to discover difficulties in arithmetic and made a study of 
the out-of-school arithmetic activities. Denver carried on a home survey 
to discover the objectives of industrial arts. Cleveland made a job 
analysis of bookkeeping and clerical work. These are the only illustra- 
tions of actual research carried on by the public schools to determine 
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: 
specific objectives. Sufficient time has now elapsed to demonstrate, with S 
a few exceptions, that it would be idle to expect any original contribution r 
to the literature of curriculum objectives from the public schools. This Be £ 
is borne out by Mr. Cocking’s study of the curriculum programs of ¥ 
twelve progressive cities in which he found only two minor illustrations | ; 
of research while the judgment of committees, the use of results of rm 
search elsewhere, best practice, and the opinion of experts were almost 
universally used. 
Although curriculum research during the first seven or eight years 
of the present curriculum-making movement has been devoted chiefly to 
investigations to determine the specifie goals in the various branches of 
study, this task is by no means finished. One is foreed to conelud li 
Iu 


that if progress in determining objectives is to be made, the work will 
have to be carried on by the University Bureaus of Research, candidates 
for higher degrees, and by experimental schools. It seems reasonabli 
however, to expect that the research bureaus of urban districts will con 
cern themselves with such problems as grade placement, the evaluatior 
of new instructional programs, and the adaptation of instruction t 
individual differences. 


CERTAIN NEW TENDENCIES 

Several courses of study, in an introductory statement, describe the 
method used in the process of curriculum revision. This is true of Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Long Beach, and the State of Indiana. The latter 
courses of study were prepared by committees which met in seminar 
under the direction of professors at Indiana University, Terre Haute 
Normal School, Ball Teachers College, and Purdue University. The 
Committees were appointed by the state superintendent upon recom 
mendation of the local superintendents. Such accounts of procedur 
enable one to make comparison of plans of organization which is es 
sential to progress. Furthermore, it is necessary for the evaluation of 
courses of study. Modern courses of study are being circulated widely 
and officials who have foreseen this have taken pains to give the sam 
attention to the procedure as is given in other educational publications 

Besides the publication of units of work, there are few instances 
the distribution of other aids for teachers and pupils. The Boston Publi 





*Cocking, W. D. Administrative Procedures in Curriculum Making for ! 


Schools. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education No. 32 
1928, pp. 56-57; 102-103. 
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ols publish a treatise on character education for secondary schools. 


lhe Norfolk, Virginia, public school system publishes a similar treatise 


lementary schools on the development of character by various means 
includes a number of case studies. Denver publishes a counseling 
gram in the junior high schools, which is merely a discussion of the 
rram. Passaic, New Jersey, prints a chart for guidance in diagnostic 
remedial work. Minneapolis publishes a treatise on the method 
whing reading for Grades IV, V, and VI. Detroit publishes and 
ributes a spelling book for the use of the pupils. Denver publishes 
ractice book in English. Cleveland publishes what amounts to a text- 
ik for the pupil in the social studies of the junior high school. The 


ist three publications are the first faint rumblings of what may in the 
ture develop into a rebellion to establish the independence of the public 
001 from the publishing industry. 


CONCLUSION 


If 1 were asked after examining 242 of the most recent courses of 


tudy, to give the essential characteristics of a modern course, I should 


the following: 1. It states specifie objectives of school work. 
cludes a procedure or a statement of directions for carrying on 
ictivities. 3. It includes active experiences as well as mental 
iences. 4. The whole is subdivided into small parts, called units 
convenience. A unit here, is a small subdivision of a course of study 
has unity or completeness, and the goal of which is an objective 


‘group of related objectives. 

















THE INFLUENCE OF CLASS SIZE UPON PUPIL 
ACCOMPLISHMENT IN HIGH-SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


MILTON B, JENSEN AND DortTHa W. JENSEN 
Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


1. SUMMARY OF LITERATURE AND PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS ? 

THE purpose of this investigation is to study the influence of class 
size upon pupil accomplishment in high-school algebra. The first part 
of the report summarizes previous studies of class size; the second part 
reports the results of an experimental study of the influence of class 
size in second-semester high-school algebra. 

Class size as a possible factor in pupil and teacher efficiency was 
mentioned by writers of textbooks in educational administration, in 
school surveys, and in the reports of school superintendents and con- 
mittees, before any controlled studies were made. These writers fre. 
quently set up empirical standards of class size, basing them upon ex 
perience and opinions. The following statements have been chosen as 
typical of the sources mentioned: 

‘*In order that the very best work may be done, classes in the school 
ought not to contain more than from 35 to 40 pupils. When classes 
are of this size, it is possible for the teacher to give the time and atten- 
tion requisite to the achievement of the best results.’’ ? 

‘*The number of pupils in each class should in no case exceed 35. . 

A class of 20 to 30 well-managed gives dignity and the stimulus of com 
panionship and competition to the work.’’ ® 

‘* All school administrators are agreed that 40 is the super-maximum 
number of pupils that should under any circumstances be seated in an) 
elementary classroom.’’ * 

For other summaries of the literature, and for bibliographies on this subjec 


the reader is referred to: 
Elliott, C. H. Vartations in the Achievement of Pupils. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 72 (1914), 114 pp.; especially pages 47-49 and 56-76 
Hudelson, Earl. ‘*Summarized Report on the Relation of Class Size to Teach 
ing Efficiency.’’ Pasadena Educational Research Bulletin, Bureau of Research and 
Service, Pasadena City Schools. IV, (November-December 1925), pp. 20-26. 
Stevenson, P. R. Smaller Classes or Larger. Journal of Educational Research 
Monographs, (Bloomington, Illinois: Publie School Publishing Company, 192 


or 


27 pp.; especially pages 9-25 and 52-41. 

*Strayer, G. D. Some Problems in City School Administration. (Yonkers-on 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1916), p. 94. 

*Brown, John F. The American High School. (New York City: Macmillan 
Company, 1909), p. 161. 

‘Report of the Superintendent of Schools of Lincoln, Nebraska, 1917-19; p. 89 
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‘‘The committee believes that 35 pupils are enough for any teacher, 
and that 30 would be a better number.’’ 

In connection with the Salt Lake City survey, Dr. E. P. Cubberley 
stated that ‘‘ Twenty-eight to 30 pupils in average membership are nearer 
to what the elementary schools should average.’’ * 

William E. Chancellor in 1910 stated that ‘‘it is commonly agreed 
that kindergarten classes should contain not more than 25 pupils, first 
grade not more than 35, grades two to seven not more than 40, and 
grade eight not more than 35.’’ He advised still smaller classes in lab- 
oratory subjects.’ 

Writers of textbooks on school management have often advised that 
classrooms be built to accommodate not more than 40 pupils. Harry E. 
Bennett stated in this connection that ‘‘larger classes should never be 
permitted, and hence no provision should be made for them.’’* Drs. 
G. D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt have made a similar statement: 
‘‘Larger rooms . . . tempt administrators to enlarge classes beyond the 
maximum of 40 pupils.’’ ® 

The American City Bureau Report, published in 1921, stated that 
‘‘A teacher can work most effectively with a small elass. When the 
class is too large it is difficult to give the pupils the personal attention 
essential to successful teaching. Obviously the subject taught, the ages 
of the pupils, and other factors will determine the desirable size of 
the class. Teachers generally agree, however, that the largest class in 
kindergarten and elementary grades should not exceed 35 to 40 pupils, 
and in junior and senior high schools 20 to 25 pupils.’’ 7° 

‘“We are told by teachers of primary classes that from 35 to 40 
pupils are all that can be taught if the interests of the pupils are to be 


* Report of the Superintendent of Schools of Melrose, Massachusetts, 1920. 

*Cubberley, Ellwood P. School Organization and Administration. (Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1916), p. 49. 

‘Chancellor, William E. Class Teaching and Management. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1910), pp. 199-232. 

*Bennett, Harry Eastman. School Efficiency—A Manual of Modern School 
Vanagement, (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1917), p. 21. 

*Strayer, George D., and Engelhardt, Nicholas L. The Classroom Teacher 
at Work im American Schools. (New York City: American Book Company, 1920), 

356. 

* Report of Committee of the American City Bureau, ‘‘ Know and Help Your 
Schools,’? 2nd Report. An Interpretation of Inquiry Number 11 Relating to School 
Buildings and Grounds, Enrollment, and Size of Class in the National Survey of 
Urban Public Schools. American City Bureau, March, 1921. 
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of paramount importanee. The teachers of the grammar grades wit! 
equal force assert that from 30 to 35 should be the limit for pupils doing 
that grade of work. In high school the teachers with equal vehemence 
assert that classes of from 25 to 30 are all that a teacher can hand! 
successfully, and a much smaller number is preferable.’’ ™ 

A report by a committee of the California Education Association ir 
1918 states as the concensus of teachers’ opinions that classes should 


not be larger than 35 in the grammar grades, nor larger than 30 in the 
primary grades. Teachers stated that there is too little competition ii 
classes of less than 20, and that overcrowding, lack of attention, and too 
early elimination result in classes of 50 or over.” 

The Committee on Class-size of the modern language teachers 
New York City in 1921 found 10 percent of their classes with more than 
38 pupils, the number set as a maximum by the administration. The 
report states: ‘‘Conditions of this sort are discouraging to pupils and 
the despair of teachers. Pupils of high-school age cannot be taug! 
en masse; they must have individual attention. They cannot learn t 
pronounce a foreign language wuless they have frequent opportunity 1 
recite. In a class of 40, with a period seldom more than 40 minuti 
long, the chance for an individual recitation every day is very slight.’’' 

While there is not complete agreement among the authors quot 
the reader will note that, for the most part, writers in the field of educa 
tion have been of the opinion that elementary classes should contair 
not over 35 or 40 pupils, and high-school classes not over 25 or 30. A 
questionnaire on ideal class size sent by Dr. P. R. Stevenson to 270 eit; 
superintendents of schools in cities of 25,000 population or over result 
in the following estimates: ** 


TABLE I 
IDEAL CLASS S1izE AS ESTIMATED BY 270 SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
Median 
Grades 1 to 3 32 
Grades 4to 6 33 
Grades 7 to Q 31 
Grades 10 to 12 26 


"Felter, W. L. ‘‘The Size of Classes.’’ Educational Review, XLI, (Apri! 
1911), pp. 418-420 

“4 Merill, Alice L. ‘‘Classroom Enrollment.’’ Sterra Educational News, XIV 
June, 1918), pp. 342-343 

®™ Report of Committee, New York Teachers of Modern Language: ‘‘A Stud} 
of the Modern Language Situation and Recommendations Pertinent Thereto.’’ 
Bulletin of High Points, New York City Schools, June 1921. 

“Stevenson, P. R. Smaller Classes or Larger. (Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1922), 127 pp. 
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Dr. J. C. Almack asked 1,088 teachers for similar estimates, obtain- 
ing an estimated ideal class size for all grades of 36.*5 

The 1929 Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence says that 
when city superintendents were asked: ‘‘ ‘What is the ideal class size 
for beginning first-grade classes when homogeneous grouping is used?’ 
they replied that the median number reported for 20 school systems was 
27, with a range from 20 in the slow group to 35 in the superior groups. 
Where homogeneous grouping was not in effect, 25 was the median 
number named as an ideal class size. In 17 school systems reporting, 
35 was the median given as the standard class size.’’ ** 

Studies of the actual size of classes have indicated at least until 
recent years, that they deviate markedly from the estimated ideal 
class sizes mentioned above. In 1915 a report of the North Central 
Association of High Schools and Colleges showed that even among mem- 
ber high-school classes averaged well above 35.17 The Boston School 
Committee in 1910 apportioned one teacher to 44 pupils, and prepared 
tables prescribing the number of teachers per building and per grade 
in accordance with the enroliment.’* Kindergarten and ungraded classes 
in Boston were then smaller than 44, but many regular classes were con- 
siderably larger, many of them approaching 60. Data similar to those 
just given might be quoted at length.** 7° More recent reports on actual 
class size show a closer approximation to the class sizes mentioned as 
ideal by educators. In 1921-22 the American City Bureau Report stated 
that the median class sizes for 429 cities reporting were: ** 

* Almack, John C. ‘‘Class Size and Efficiency.’’ Journal of the Natéonal 
Education Association, XII, (1923), pp. 107-109. 

Also in ‘‘The Adaptation of the School Building to a Program of Educational 
Effciency,’’ Ph. D. Thesis, Stanford University, 1922, pp. 31-41. 

* Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, Seventh 
Yearbook, (1929), p. 41. 

"<*Size of Classes: A Study of the Colleges and High Schools in the North 
Central Association.’’ United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1915, No. 6, 
pp. 47-53 
} ? . 

* Boston School Committee. ‘‘ Number of Pupils to a Teacher.’’ Rules of 
the School Committee and Regulations of the Public Schools, School Document No. 
11, 1910, pp. 72-77. 

“St. Louis Board of Education. ‘‘ Average Membership to Each Teacher.’’ 
Sity-First Annual Report for the Year Ending June 30, 1915, St. Louis, Missouri, 
pp. 360-363. 

***Statistics of City School Systems, 1917-18.’’ United States Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1920, No. 24. (Data from 80 school systems, for over 1,000,000 
children). 


™BSee footnote 10. 
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TABLE II 
MEDIAN ACTUAL CLass S1zE In 429 CITIES 
Median 
Kindergarten 37 
Elementary Grades 38 
Junior High School 38 
Senior High Schoo! 25 


The 1922 Research Department Bulletin of the National Education 
Association reported data relative to class size as follows: #* 


TABLE III 
MEDIAN CLASS SIZE IN CITIES REPORTING 
Median 

elementary Grades 

Cities over 100,000 ss 

Cities from 25,000 to 100,000 85 

Cities under 25,000 36 
Junior High School 

Cities from 25,000 to 100,000 830 

Cities under 25,000 34 
Senior High School 

Cities over 100,000 25 

Cities from 25,000 to 100,000 27 

Cities under 25,000 25 


The data presented in Tables II and III indicate that, at least in 
cities, classes in American publie schools tend, in recent years, to ap 
proximate the sizes estimated as ideal by teachers and administrators 

Some of the earliest investigations of the influence of class size upon 
instructional efficiency attempted to discover the effect of class size upon 
promotion rates. In 1909, Oliver P. Cornman reported data from 300 
classes in 20 schools in Philadelphia.2* He found the largest promotion 
rates in classes from 40 to 50 pupils. Classes of fewer than 40 pupils wer 
poorer, judged by promotion rates, than those of over 50 pupils, except 
in the primary grades. The medium-sized classes, with 40 to 50 pupils 
were also judged best in conduct as measured by teachers’ estimates. 

Philip A. Boyer’s 1913 study of promotion rate as affected by class 
size was also conducted in the Philadelphia schools.** He found no 
consistent differences between the promotion rates from large and small 
classes, 

A study of pupil progress in New York City, reported by Frank W 
Bachman in 1913, showed that there was only one more promotion per 


=™<*Facts on the Cost of Public Education and What They Mean.’’ Bulletin 
National Education Association Research Department, 1922, No. 1, p. 54. 
*Cornman, Oliver P. ‘‘Size of Classes and School Progress.’’ Psychological 
Clinic, III, (December 12, 1909), pp. 206-212. 
“Boyer, Philip A. ‘‘Class Size and School Progress.’ 
VIII, (May, 1914), pp. 82-90. 
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94 pupils in classes of 50 and under than in classes of more than 50 
pupils.** 

In 1915, Dr. C. L. Harlan made a more extensive investigation of the 
influence of class size upon school efficiency, studying six factors besides 
promotion rate.** He was concerned with promotion rate, percentage 
of withdrawals from elass, scores on Courtis arithmetic tests, the per- 
centage of pupils not giving attention to the recitation (based, as are 
the items which follow, on estimates from observations during 76 visits 
to 30 elasses in two city systems), the percentage of the class not par- 
ticipating in the work of the recitation, the amount of time spent in 
the routine activities of the schoolroom, and the percentage of time 
wasted by the class during study periods. 

Dr. Harlan concluded (on the basis of questionnaire data from 348 
classes) that small classes tended to increase promotion rates slightly. 
On the basis of data from the same cities, he stated that large classes 
are accompanied by a greater percentage of withdrawals from school 
than are small elasses. The Courtis arithmetic test scores from 675 
classes in 32 cities were slightly higher in classes from 31 to 55 pupils 

which he ealls medium-sized classes) than in larger or smaller classes. 

On the other items studied, according to Dr. Harlan, there were no 
observable differences except that small classes seemed to waste more 
time than large ones. He considered his conclusions tentative, and 
recommended better supervision of large classes rather than reduction 
nsize. Later (in 1926) he recommended the development of techniques 
especially suited to large classes.’ 

Dr. Harlan’s 1915 report has been criticized by Eugene Smith on 
the following counts: ** 

|. Intelligence differences were not considered as a possible factor 
nfluencing the differences reported. 

2. Policies of the various city school systems with respect to class 
size were disregarded. 

3. Withdrawals were not taken into consideration in the analysis 
f promotion rates and test data. 

"Bachman, Frank W. ‘‘ Final Report of the Committee on School Inquiry.’’ 
New York City, 1911-13, pp. 606-609. 

*Harlan, C. L. ‘‘Size of Class as a Factor in Schoolroom Efficiency.’’ Edu- 

‘tonal Administration and Supervision, I, (March, 1915), pp. 195-209. 
“Harlan, C. L. ‘‘Size of Class and Types of Instruction.’’ Journal of Edw 
tional Research, XIV, (Sept., 1926), pp. 120-125. 

™Smith, Eugene. ‘‘Size of Class as a Factor in Schoolroom Efficiency—A 

Reply.’? Educational Administration and Supervision, I, (June, 1915), pp. 384-389. 
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4. No account was taken of the size of the classes of which the pupils 
had been members during previous years. 

5. There was no control on whether or not the classes were equall) 
well taught. 

6. Several of Harlan’s conclusions were based upon very small 
numbers of classes. 

In the light of our present information concerning individual differ 
ences, valid conclusions as to the relative efficiency of large and smal 
classes cannot be based upon such data as have been summarized above 
That this view is rather general is shown by a statement in the 1929 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, to the effect that most superintendents are of the 
opinion that factors other than class size tend to influence promotion 
rates.®® 

Even before modern standardized tests had been developed, ther 
had been some attempt to evaluate class size as a factor in pupil achieve- 
ment by the use of uniform examinations. Dr. J. M. Rice in 1903 gav 
examinations in arithmetic and language to 6,000 school children 
seven cities, grades four to eight) in an effort to study the factors ix 
fluencing pupi! achievement.*® Class size was one of the factors he con- 
sidered in connection with the arithmetic test. He coneluded that class 
size had no influence on the scores of this test, for ‘‘the number of pupils 
per class was higher in the highest six schools than it was in the schoo! 
in City VI (next to the lowest in average achievement), and the classes 
were exceptionally small in the school that stands at the lowest end.’’ 

The study reported by Dr. Harlan in 1915 was the first to make u: 
of standardized tests. Results from the Courtis arithmetic test scores 
for pupils from 675 classes led him to the conelusion that children in 
medium-sized classes (31 to 55 pupils) made slightly higher scores that 
children in larger or smaller classes. 

The study of variations in pupil achievement reported by Dr. C 
Elliott in 1915 dealt with class size as one possible factor affecting teach 
ing efficiency.** One section of his study, based upon records for 10, 
pupils from a city in New York and one in Massachusetts, dealt wit! 

~**Size of Class.’’ Department of Superintendence, National Education As 
sociation, Seventh Yearbook, (1929), p. 60. 

* Rice, J. M. ‘‘Edueational Research: A Test in Arithmetic.’’ The Forw, 
XXXIV, (1902), pp. 280-297. 

"Elliott, C. H. Variations in the Achievement of Pupt's. Teachers Colleg’ 
Contributions to Education, No. 72 (1914), 114 pp. 
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ion rate. With respect to this he concluded: ‘‘So far as these 
re concerned, there is practically no relationship between class 


a) 


1 promotion rate. He gave a series of objective and standardized 


an experimental group of 1,720 fifth- and seventh-grade pupils, 


bers of 40 classes in 14 schools in New York, New Jersey, and two 


e New England states. The tests used included the Buckingham 
ng. Thorndike Handwriting, a composition test based on the Hil- 


1 


; scale, an original test of vocabulary range, and the Courtis arith- 


tests. The teachers of the 40 classes studied were rated on teach- 
ficiency by their supervisors. The school records and test data 
ble were analyzed with reference to the influence of age, sex, time 
ents to school subjects, size of class during the current year, size 
in which each pupil was enrolled during the preceding four 
Dr. Elliott concluded with respect to this part of the study 
findings of this study yield no correlation with size of group 
Its taken in a single year.’’ Over a four-year period, however, 
n large elasses made lower average scores than did pupils in 

d and small elasses. 
first published experimental study on the relation between class 
uupil accomplishment which was earried on for a definite period 
; that reported by F. S. Breed and Miss Grace D. MeCarthy 


16 This was planned by the Southeastern Michigan Super- 


round table, and carried out in the Michigan schools. The 
yen was spelling, in grades three to seven. A spelling test 

the beginning of the experiment, then 20 days of care- 

ned drill on certain words followed, and finally another test 
Thirty-two superintendents of schools, with 82 classes, par- 

n the experiment From these 82 classes it was possible to 

9 pairs of large and small classes, each pair of the same school 
The factors which were kept constant were: time for study 


citation, number of words studied, the order in which the words 


studied, the method of teaching, dates for preliminary and final 
nd the person giving both tests in each particular class. On the 
ts, the large classes (with an average enrollment of 45) surpassed 
1! 


elasses (with an average enrollment of 27) in four of the five 
[he smaller classes surpassed the larger ones in the seventh 
The correlation between the size of the class and the amount 
1, Frederick S., and McCarthy, Grace D. ‘‘Size of Class and Efficiency 
ig.’’? School and Society, IV, (December 23, 1916), pp. 965-971 
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of improvement in spelling was +.07 for these 29 pairs. When data Ny 
from 40 classes with enrollments from 20 to 45 were used, the correla A 
tion was -+-.28 +.098. The writers recommended classes of about 45 in tl 
spelling. Their conclusions are especially open to eriticism on thy e| 
ground that there were too few classes at each grade to justify more than g 
tentative conclusions. i 

In 1918 a committee of the California Education Association, whose th 
chairman was Miss Alice L. Merill, reported that checking arithmetic 
test scores (kind of test not stated) for large, medium, and small classes SC 
gave no conmlusive results as to the influence of class size.** She pre 
sented no data. 

One section of Dr. J. C. Almack’s study of the adaptation of the 
school building to a program of educational efficiency was an experi 
mental study of class size.** Three grades participated in this experi 
ment. A 5B class of 20 pupils was paired for mental age and taught ir 
two sections of 10 each during the winter quarter, and again united 
during the spring quarter. A class of 5A pupils, 30 in number, was e 
united during the winter, but taught in two groups during the spring Ge 
A 7B class with one section of 35, and one of 11 pupils, was kept constant Fi 
during the two quarters. The Monroe Silent Reading Tests were given Se 
to all the above groups, the Monroe Revised Diagnostie Arithmetic Tests 
to the fifth-grade groups, and the Woody-McCall Arithmetie Tests t 
the seventh-grade groups, at the beginning, middle and end of the ex ’ 
periment. These were all training-school pupils, taught by student 
cadets, who were told to ‘‘teach as much as possible.’’ Although bo 
slightly higher percentage of the pupils showed greater gains in larg ns 
than in small classes, the differences, according to Dr. Almack, were so 
small as to be ambiguous in the light of the experimental conditions és 
He concluded that ‘‘class size is not an important factor in determining Ay 
efficiency in teaching as measured by these standard tests.’’ Although = 
comparable on the basis of mental age, the groups he used were not s 
equated for initial achievement, excellence of teaching, ete. 

While at the University of Illinois, Dr. P. R. Stevenson earried out re 
under the direction of Dr. B. R. Buckingham, a study of the relativ Sal 
efficiency of large and small classes, using the Chicago schools in 1920-21 eo 
Two preliminary reports on this study were made by Dr. Walter R . 

“See footnote 12. Ins 


“See footnote 15. 
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Monroe in 1922,°° and a more detailed one by Dr. Stevenson in 1923.%* 
A preliminary survey (through questionnaires) in Illinois indicated that 
solutions most desired by schoolmen in that state had to do with 
classes from 25 to 35 pupils versus classes from 40 to 45 pupils in the 
erades, and in high schools, with classes from 20 to 30 versus those 
from 25 to 35 pupils. The Chicago study was planned according to 
this point of view. 
In the Chicago experiment, grades two, five and seven were used, 
some from both A and B sections. They were distributed as follows: 
Second grade: 11 classes; 3 small first semester, 8 small second 
semester. 
Fifth grade: 13 classes; 3 small first semester, 10 small second 
semester. 
Seventh grade: 5 classes; 3 small first semester, 2 small second 
semester. 


In size the range was as follows: 


Grade Small Classes Large Classes 
Second 33 to 44 pupils 45 to 54 pupils 
Fifth 33 to 45 pupils 42 to 52 pupils 
Seventh 35 to 44 pupils 42 to 49 pupils 


It will be noted that some of the ‘‘small’’ classes were larger than 
some of the “‘large’’ classes. 

Several standard tests were used with these classes. The Dear- 
born Group Intelligence Test, the Pressey Primer Seale, and the Indiana 
Seale of Attainment No. 1 were used in the second grade, and the Illinois 
General Intelligence Seale, the Charters Diagnostic Language Test, and 
20 words from columns N and R of the Buckingham Extension of the 
Ayres Spelling Seale were given to grades five and seven. Form I of 
each test was given in October and May, and Form II in January. The 
tests were administered and seored by the teachers. 

T-seores were used by Dr. Stevenson to compare the large and small 
classes on these tests. He used the scores of pupils who were in a large 
‘lass one semester, and in a small class the other semester. It was 
intended that the range and variability of scores on the intelligence test 
should be approximately the same for both large and small classes— 


*Monroe, Walter R. ‘‘Relation of Sectioning a Class to the Effectiveness of 
Instruction.’’ University of Illinois Bulletin, XX. (Nov. 13, 1922). 18 pp. 

“Stevenson, P. R. Smaller Classes or Larger. (Bloomington, Dlinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1923), 127 pp. 
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this plan was used to obviate the necessity of pairing. Dr. Stevenso 
concluded that with the tests used, no consistent differences betw 

pupil progress in large and in small classes were discoverable. Sch 
marks and class size, when compared for certain Chicago high schools 
showed no definite relationships. Dr. Stevenson considered the study 

as only preliminary, partly because of the large number of experiment B¥ , 
conditions which were not controlled. 

One of the most extensive studies of the relation between class size 
and pupil accomplishment yet made is that reported in 1923 by C. 0 
Davis.*7 It was conducted in 1922 in about 100 high schools which 
were members of the North Central Association. A study of teachers 
marks and class size in these 100 schools revealed no consistent gen: 


tendencies. There seemed to be some differences in certain school sub- } 
jects, but the data were not considered sufficiently accurate for detail . 
analysis. Experimental classes were, therefore, planned and carried ‘ 
out for nine weeks. There were 65 ‘‘small’’ classes (less than 20 pupils , 
each), 120 ‘‘medium-sized’’ classes (20 to 30 pupils), and 55 ‘‘large ' 
classes (from 30 to 50 pupils), including in all 6,130 pupils in 20 hig P 
schools. The intelligence and achievement of these pupils are said ' t 
have been comparable, though no data on this point are given. It : 
eoncluded that size of class had no important effects on school marks 
Pupils in small classes in English made higher marks than those ir P 
medium-sized or large classes; those in large classes in social scien . 
and mathematics excelled those in small and medium-sized classes; and 
those in medium-sized classes in modern language made higher grades . 
than those in small and large classes. As the number of classes in thes: ti 


] 


subjects are not mentioned, one cannot judge the reliability of thes 
differences from the report. . 

Mr. R. E. Tore, Miss Emma Groom, and Marvin F. Beeson reporté be 
on a further extension of the North Central Association experiment 


earried on in the high school at Grand Junction, Colorado.** In tha’ ie 
high school there were three classes in third-year English, all taught | 
the same teacher, which were kept intact during the entire year. T! t] 
‘‘large’’ class contained 44 pupils, the ‘‘medium-sized’’ one 34, a! ¢] 


, L, 


" Davis, C.O. ‘‘The Size of Classes and the Teaching Load in the High Schools 
Accredited by the North Central Association.’’ School Review, XXXI, (June, 192! 
pp. 412-429, 

"Tope, R. E., Groom, Emma, and Beeson, Marvin F. ‘‘Size of Class 
School Efficiency.’’ Journal of Educational Research, IX, (February, 1924 R 
pp. 126-132. 1 
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the ‘‘small’’ one 20. The class medians on the Terman Group Test were 
practically identical. The teacher attempted to use the same methods 
for all three classes, and covered the usual curriculum. Four types 
of measures were used for comparing the progress of the pupils: 






1. A group of tests intended to test grammar information (instrue- 
tion in grammar took up one sixth of the year): the Kibbey Grammar 
Test, the Starch Grammar Test, a special test on clauses, the Monroe 
Silent Reading Test, and the Carr Vocabulary Test. 

2. Notebooks and objective examinations in American Literature. 

3. Oral and written reports on outside reading. 

4. Periodie and final grades. 

At the end of the experimental period the small class was found to 
have a slight advantage in grammar, and in parts of American literature 
which emphasized drill and memory. The large class excelled in phases 
of American literature which were emphasized in class discussion. There 
were no observable differences between classes with respect to outside 
reading. In the matter of periodic and final grades, the average marks 
of the pupils in the small and medium-sized classes were slightly higher 














than those of pupils in the large class. No effort was made by the 
authors to determine the statistical significance of any of these differ- 
ences, and no conclusions were drawn. The writers stated that sex 
differences were not controlled, that repeaters were not eliminated, and 
that in their opinion, English does not lend itself well to such an ex- 
periment. It should be noted that the authors made no attempt to 
measure progress by repeated administrations of the same subject-matter 


as tests. 
thes While a member of the staff of the Bureau of Educational Research 
of Ohio State University, Dr. P. R. Stevenson carried out in 1923-24 
rte in four Ohio cities (Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Toledo) a study 
- similar to the one he had directed in Chicago.*® Pupils from grades 
two, five, and seven were used. The tests used as measures of intel- 
tp igence and achievement were the same as before, with the exceptions 
, that the Pressey Second Grade Achievement Scale was used instead of 
; the Pressey Primer Seale for the second grade, and that the Charters 
~_. Language Test, Stevenson Problem Analysis Test, the Buckingham Scale 





1923 tor Problems in Arithmetic, and the Buckingham Extension of the Ayres 
“Stevenson, P. R. Class Size in the Elementary School. Bureau of Educational 
Research Monographs, II, No. 10, Ohio State University Studies, (November 30, 
1929), 35 pages. 
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Spelling Seale were added to the battery of tests given the pupils of the 
fifth and seventh grades. Each pupil spent one semester in a larg 
class, the other semester in a small class. A system of rotation was used 
so that the effects of greater progress during the first semester could 
be allowed for (i.e., there were as many small classes the second semester 
as the first). While members of the classes equalled several thousand ff 
pupils, test results for only those who had taken all the tests were used 
in the comparisons of progress in large and small classes. The score 
of these 1,129 pupils were rendered comparable by the T-score method 
and comparisons of gains in the various school subjects were made byf 
grade, and by a grouping into three intelligence groups within eae) 
grade. Dr. Stevenson also attempted to find at what point diminishing} 
returns began as the class size inereased. He concluded on the basifl 
of the test scores that second-grade pupils made better progress ir 
classes of less than 45, and that fifth- and seventh-grade pupils makf 
better progress in slightly larger classes. Dull pupils of all three grades 
progressed more rapidly in large classes; with the bright and averag 
pupils there were slight differences from subject to subject and from 
grade to grade. 

The only published study of class size with relation to teaching 
efficiency which concerns itself with children grouped homogeneous!s 
for intelligence is that reported by Miss Alice B. Metzner and Charles § 
Berry in 1926.4° Four experimental groups and one control group o! 
mentally retarded pupils under 13% years of age, in the Detroit publir| 
schools, were tested at the beginning and end of a 180 half-day experi 
mental period. The tests used were the Pressey First-Grade Reading 
Test, the Stanford Achievement Test, the Ayres Handwriting Scale) 
and a Test of Motor Control. Each of the four experimental grouy| 
contained three classes. One of these groups contained 15 pupils pe 
class, another 20, another 25, and another 30. The control group con 
sisted of 12 classes with 22 pupils in each class (the regular size 0 
classes for mentally retarded pupils in Detroit). It was hoped they 
this experiment would determine the optimum size for these classes 
The pupils were stated to have been comparable with respect to ment?!) 
age, IQ, and group intelligence test score. Their teachers were com 
parable with respect to teaching ability, as judged by their principal 
and supervisors. It was also stated that the only significant difference 





: 


“ Metzner, Alice B., and Berry, Charles Scott. ‘‘Size of Class for Mental! 
Retarded Children.’’ Training School Bulletin, XXIII, (October, 1926), pp. 241-25) 
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in test scores at the end of the experiment were found in classes of 30 
pupils, who made a much poorer showing on the Pressey First-Grade 
Reading Test than did the smaller classes. On the average, pupils in 
classes of 25 made as much progress as did those in classes of 15, 20, or 
”» according to the tests used. 

Three studies of class size as related to pupil accomplishment in uni- 
versity studies have been reported in the past five years. Experimenta- 
tion at the University of Michigan, reported by Dr. J. B. Edmondson 
and F. J. Mulder in 1924, was carried on with a large and a small class 
in ‘‘An Introduction to High-School Problems.’’*' The large class of 
97 students, and the small class of 43 students, were taught by the same 
instructor, who attempted to use the same teaching procedures in the 
Htwo classes the 43 students in the small class were paired with the 
Ssame number from the large class, on the basis of scores taken from the 
scrambled Army Alpha, on whether or not the student had taken an intel- 
igence test before, and on whether or not he had taken the Alpha before. 
Sex as a possible factor was not controlled—it was stated that most of 
he students were women. The large class met at one p.M., and the small 
one at two P.M. Comparisons were made for the 43 pairs of students on 
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ssistant. Averages, ranges, and quartiles were practically identical 

‘or the two classes, any possible slight advantage being with the large 
Eclass. The significances of the differences found were not statistically 
letermined by the authors. At the end of the experiment, by a slender 
nargin, student opinion favored small classes. Five students who trans- 
erred from the large to the small elass during the last four weeks 
eported that they found many differences in methods of teaching and in 
lass response. Questions raised by the authors as a result of the study 
neluded: (1) Are marks adequate measures of achievement in such ex- 
eriments? (2) When a teacher has an assistant to mark papers, is the 


eaching load considerably increased when the class size is raised from 
2 to 100% No conclusions were drawn. 

Dr. Earl Hudelson in 1926 made a preliminary report on experi- 
ientation relative to the influence of class size upon teaching efficiency 
hich is now under way at the University of Minnesota.** A sub- 


“Edmondson, J. B., and Mulder, F. J. ‘‘Size of Class as a Factor in Uni- 
ersity Instruction.’’ Journal of Educational Research, IX, (January, 1924), 


“Hudelson, Earl. ‘‘Class Size in Universities.’’ Hducational Review, LX XII, 
November, 1926), pp. 231-234. 
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committee of the faculty is acting in an advisory capacity, helping any 
department or instructor to plan desired experimentation along this line. 
At the time of the report, the departments of anatomy, law, and educa- 
tion were carrying on such experiments. Large classes ranged from 60 
to 250 in size, while small ones were less than 30 pupils. The same 
subject matter and teaching methods were being used in both types of 
classes; members of the small classes were paired with members of the 
large class in each case, and the same instructor taught both classes. 
Frequent objective examinations were given to both classes. At the 
time of Dr. Hudelson’s preliminary report exact data were not yet ready 
for presentation. He stated, however, that so far as it was possible to 
measure student achievement, class size had little or no effect upon it. 
Another reference to this experimental work states that experimental 
classes were being carried on in English and Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity High School, but no published report is as yet available. 

The most recently reported study of class size as affecting teaching 
efficiency in the university is that by B. F. Holland.** The 492 students 
who registered for Educational Psychology at the University of Texas 
for the first semester of 1927-28 were taught for 24 fifty-four minute 
periods in eight classes of various sizes by two instructors. The eight 
classes were given the same tests and final examinations, which were 
of the true-false type. The principal results of the study are presented 
in Table IV, which follows: 


TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS STUDENTS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Group A (Instructor A) 


Class No. in Mean on comb. Mean on Range on Mean on U. of 
Class Score on 7 final final Texas Intel). 
tests exam exam. Test 
I 83 86.9 68.3 41-86 38.00 
Ill 63 88.5 66.9 33-89 38.33 
vV 61 92.2 71.8 51-86 40.00 
VII 34 91.2 65.9 33-84 82.20 
Group B (Instructor B) 
II 112 85.4 65.8 34-92 88.00 
IV 71 89.2 67.9 80-91 41.038 
VI 42 90.9 70.8 41-92 45.28 
VIII 26 89.1 68.9 36-88 44.62 


The figures in the last column are the mean scores on the University 
of Texas intelligence examination, which is reported to have a reliability 
of .83, and to correlate +.48 with university end-semester marks. No 


“ Holland, B. F. ‘‘Effect of Class Size on Scholastic Achievement in Educa- 
tional Psychology.’’ School and Society, XXVII, (June, 1928), pp. 668-670. 
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pairing of groups or of individuals, or other method of control, was 
empted in connection with this study. The author concluded that 
lifferenees in intelligence probably account for observable differences 
st and examination scores. 
The latest published study of the relationship between class size and 
pil accomplishment was made by Daniel A. Bates in a Montreal 
ool.4“* He studied the marks for 94 classes made on city examinations 
| taught by 21 teachers. He divided the 94 classes into three groups 
the basis of size. The small classes averaged 21.7 pupils, the medium- 
sized ones 30.7 pupils, and the large classes 40.1 pupils. His observa- 
ns were that both teachers and pupils were more alert in the large 
sses. He reported that the teachers developed different techniques for 
three types of classes, especially in the case of written work. He 
bserved that 8.3 percent of the pupils in small classes, 9.2 percent 
n medium-sized classes, and 5.8 pereent in large classes, were inatten- 
ive. There were, of course, differences in the ability of teachers to 
btain and hold attention, but each teacher had classes in at least two 
lifferent sized groups. According to Mr. Bates, pupils were found to 
be more interested and to show better habits of work in large classes. 
On the city arithmetic examinations, Bates found marked superiority 
he large over the medium-sized classes and of the medium-sized over 
small classes. These differences were not apparent with the other 
subjects. The following table presents average marks in arithmetic as 
ired with those for all subjects combined: 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE MARKS OF CHILDREN IN A MONTREAL SCHOOL 


Size of Class Av. Mark in Av. Mark in 
Arithmetic all Subjects 
3mal 65.1 73.9 
Medium 67.4 74.0 
sree 71.9 74 5 


The correlation between the number of pupils per class and average 
was, for arithmetic, +-.495 +.05, and for all subjects combined, 
148 +.05. Bates stated, however, that examination of the records 
ted that in determining such marks class size was much less im- 

nt than pupil intelligence. 


“Bates, Daniel Abel. ‘‘The Relation of the Size of Class to the Efficiency of 

ng.’? M. A. Thesis, University of Chicago, August, 1928. Reviewed in Bul 

etin of the Department of Secondary School Principals of the National Education 
ition, No. 24, (January, 1929), pp. 22-23. 
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Under the supervision of the consultative committee of the Secondary 
School Principals of the National Education Association, several experi- 
ments using large and small classes are now under way in various parts 
of the country.*® Some of these are reported to be rather informal in 
type, while others have attempted to control conditions rather rigidly. 
The only report which has appeared to date presented mostly the reac. 
tions of teachers, principals, and pupils to large and small classes. One 
experiment with classes in Geometry seemed to indicate that definite 
points ‘‘got over’’ better in small groups, but final achievement in 
Geometry, as measured at the time of the report, was very much the 
same for the large and the small groups. It is expected that full reports 
of many of these experiments will eventually be published. 


CONCLUSION 

The possibility of practical relationship between class size and pupil 
accomplishment is probably responsible for most researches on the 
problem. So much public money is being spent annually for school 
buildings and instruction that boards of education and superintendents 
of schools are asking how many pupils may be safely given to each 
teacher without materially decreasing pupil accomplishment. Dr. P. R 
Stevenson has estimated that in a city the size of Chicago stupendous 
sums could be saved every year if the average enrollment per teacher 
could be increased by only one pupil.** The results of the studies which 
have just been summarized may be conservatively interpreted as follows: 

Early studies of the relationship between class size and pupil accom- 
plishment, which used promotion rate as the criterion, seemed to show a 
very slight advantage of small and medium-sized classes as compared 
with large ones. As has been said, however, so many factors were en- 
tirely uncontrolled in these studies that it would be unwise to weight their 
findings heavily. 

More recent studies made in the elementary grades, using standardized 
tests as measures of pupil accomplishment, have presented somewhat 
conflicting conclusions. When the procedures followed, tests used, 
factors controlled, ete., are analyzed, it seems safe to conclude that in 
the elementary grades pupils in classes from 45 to 50 or 55 pupils make 
as high test scores as those in smaller classes. 





“<*Report of the Consultative Committee.’’ Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the National Education Association, No. 25, (March, 


1929), pp. 49-61. 
“See footnote 1. 
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The three studies of university class size and efficiency of teaching 
which have been published show no differences that may be attributed 
to numbers in school marks or scores on objective examinations. Large 
elasses in the university tend, of course, to be larger than any classes 
in the elementary grades or secondary schools in this country. 

Only one extensive investigation of this subject as related to high 
schools has been reported. The North Central Association experiment, 
uncritically judged, might lead to the conelusion that, on the basis of 
school marks, in English, pupils progress best in classes of 20 or under; 
in modern language, from 20 to 30; and in social science and mathe- 
maties over 30. In a similar study, Stevenson found no consistent 
tendencies in the Chicago high schools. No published report of the ex- 
perimentation at University High School, Minneapolis, has been available. 

Criticisms which may legitimately be made of the majority of the 
reported studies include: failure to control such factors as sex, possible 
diurnal changes, presence of repeaters in experimental groups, size of 
room, race differences with consequent language handicap, and initial 
accomplishment. Some of the tests used have low reliabilities and in- 
adequate testing range for the groups with which they were used; no 
attempt has been made to determine statistically the significance of re- 
ported differences; ete. The experiments which are now being carried 
on under the auspices of the Department of Secondary School Principals 
inelude several studies which have attempted to control conditions more 
rigidly. The study reported in the second section of this paper was 
undertaken as a unit of this program, and deals with the relation between 
class size and pupil accomplishment in second semester high-school 
algebra. 






















EDITORIALS 
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A BACKGROUND FOR RESEARCH 

AFTER one lecture on how to do experimental research, one of the 
younger members of the faculty of a well-known university, when asked 
to cite further material dealing with the subject of his lecture, replied 
that he had been forced to rely largely upon his imagination and ex- 
perience and that there were no references to refer to. One is reminded 
by this incident of the story of one of Thorndike’s students who assur 
the professor that he knew that his work was original because he had 
been careful to read nothing written on the subject. 

The literature of experimental research as we all know, is a rich one 
and as old as science itself. Since Bacon, there has lived a long line of 
eminent scholars who have contributed to methods of research: Descartes, 
Locke, Hume, Mill, Huxley, Whewell, Jevons, Herschel, Pearson, Bain, 
Venn, and others. Logic means to the average mind syllogisms and 
formalism. Regardless of what may have been said of the subject fifty 
years ago, all who keep step with scientific reasoning know that it has 
changed and that no research worker can afford to be ignorant of the 
literature of modern logie and do research. We find in modern logic 
thorough discussions of such topies as: the nature of science; induction; 
the steps in inductive reasoning; methods of observation and experimenta- 
tion; definitions; methods of measurement; control of factors and varia 
bles; cause and effect; hypotheses; the determination of causal rela 
tions; plurality of causes and the intermixture of effects; methods of 
analysis and classification ; the statistical treatment of data; probability 
the nature of proof; verification; generalization, analogy, and classifica- 
tion; scientific explanation; induction fallacies; the scientific law, ete 
Some of the standard textbooks of this subject are those by Creighton, 
Fowler, Minto, Welton, Sidgwick, Westaway, Robinson, Wolf, McClure, 
and Burtt. 

The situation in statistics is very similar to that in methods of re- 
search. But we have research workers to whom statistics mean Rugg, 
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Holzinger, and Kelley. Of those who push on further, many know too 
about the mathematical background of statistics: probability,—its 
‘iples and philsophical aspects; the laws of large and small numbers; 


uullian, Poisson, and Lexis series; frequency curves, methods of in 


ration; curve fitting; partial and multiple correlations; the theory of 
sampling, the sampling of attributes, the sampling of variables, ete. The 
standard works on this subject, such as those by Edgeworth, Pearson, 
Yule, Charlier, Czuber, and Laplace; and text-books, such as those by 
Whittaker and Robinson, Reitz, Fisher, Yule, Jones, Chaddock, and 
Bowley; together with the mathematical aids, such as Glover’s Tables, 
ning’s Empirical Formulas, Lipka’s Graphical and Mechanical Com- 
pulation, Peiree’s Table of Integrals and Pearson’s Tables for Statistic- 
d Biometricians give, when mastered, at least a feeling of power. 
Mathematies bears about the same relation to statistics that logie bears 
to the methodology of research. 
[he foreign literature of education contains much that is valuable 
r the American research worker. Among the magazines, one will find 
the following useful sources of information: in German, Archiv fiir die 
yesamte Psychologie (Leipzig), Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Individual- 
psychologie (Wien, Austria), Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psycho- 
lyse (Leipzig), Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie (Frankfurt), Zeitschrift 
‘iir Padagogische Psychologie and experimentelle Paidagogik (Leipzig), 
and Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Psychlogie (Leipzig); in French, Ar- 
chives de psychologie (Geneva), Bulletin de la Société Alfred Binet 
Paris), L’Année Psychologique (Paris), and Revue de philosophie 
Paris); in Spanish, Revista de pedagogia (Madrid), and Revista de 
Educacion (Chile); and in Italian, Archivo ttaliano di psicologia 
Torina). There are, besides these continuing publications, numerous 
books, pamphlets, and bulletins dealing with statistics, logic, and the 
scientific method which should prove helpful to the American research 
rker. The L’Année Psychologique, published annually, contains a 
ful digest of the experimental literature of all countries and of all 
nguages. 
Besides these sources of materials, there is, of course, a well developed 
literature of research in the field of education itself. The best known 
eatments of this subject are Trow’s Scientific Method in Education, 
MeCall’s How to Experiment, Kelley’s Scientific Method, and Good’s 
How to do Research. The last contains a wel! annotated bibliography of 
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the American sources of research materials. There is also much valuable 
material in the allied fields of psychology, biology, and sociology and in 
the lives and works of a long line of eminent scientists in these fields. The 
literature of experimental research is rich in content and authorship 
While the average research worker can scarcely be expected to familiarize 
himself with any considerable portion of this literature, it is useful to 
know that such a literature exists. It would seem, however, that any one 


responsible for the direction of research and for the formulation of 


research policies can hardly be excused from knowing something of this 


larger field of research literature. 


A.S. B 
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ALEXANDER, THOMAS. The Tratning of 
Elementary Teachers in Germany. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1929. 
340 pp. 

It may seem to some a great waste of 
labor to produce so large a volume as this 
jescriptive of systems of teacher train- 
ing which are avowedly experimental and 
hence more or less in a process of ab- 

ly Not only is it 

true, as the author says in his opening 
that ‘‘The present volume will 
many details be out of date before 
many years pass’’ but the changes oc- 


normally rapid change. 


entence 
sentence, 


‘urring are so swift and continuous that, 

he states toward the close of the 

lume, ‘‘ Many of the facts incorporated 
n this text will be out of date before 
the book is published, because of the 
rapid changes which are taking place.’’ 

Yet the study of educational systems 
luring a period of conscious adjustment 
to changed conditions is in certain re- 
spects likely to prove more profitable 
than the study of relatively static sys- 
This is particularly true when the 
adaptation is to a more democratic and 


fluid organization of society. Moreover, 


tems 


when a people, who have exerted so wide 
and profound an influence on educational 
thought and practice as have the Ger- 
mans, undertake a deliberate and thor- 
ough renovation of their educational in- 
stitutions and procedures, the process is 
likely to repay even a somewhat detailed 


examination. Dr. Alexander’s book 


tends to confirm this opinion. 


In his introductory chapter he points 
out that ‘‘Three times in the last two 
hundred years Prussia has met with dis- 
astrous and apparently overwhelming de- 
feat,’’ and that in the two former in- 
stances her extraordinary recovery and 
rise to greater power than before has 
been accompanied by an upward lift in 
her educational system. We are now 
witnessing, perhaps, a third like sequence 
of events. 

Certain features of the new systems of 
teacher training are of unusual sig- 
nificance. For instance, there is a more 
definite recognition of the teacher as not 
merely the educator of the young but 
as the professional expert in all that 
pertains to the intellectual and moral 
development of both young and adult. 
It is recognized further that for the 
adequate performance of these duties the 
elementary teacher will need a protracted 
training in a professional school with 
standards comparable to those of schools 
of law and medicine and, like them, of 
university rank. 

Another feature of the various plans 
for the efficient of the 
teacher is the attention paid to the de- 


more training 


velopment in the prospective teacher of 
a personality as contributory as pos- 


sible to successful professional achieve- 
ment. 
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The book is well planned. The in- 
troductory chapter, above referred to, 
affords a birds-eye view of teacher train- 
ing in Prussia from the eighteenth cen 
tury to the present in its relation to 
changing political, social and economic 
conditions. The following chapter de- 
scribes the system as it existed in Prussia 
at the time of the outbreak of the World 
War. Chapters III to VIII are devoted 
to descriptions of training systems as they 
exist to-day in the several states of Ger- 
many. Chapter IV, by far the longest in 
the book, presents a detailed but none 
the less interesting account of the im 
portant new, and more or less experi- 
mental, teachers colleges in Prussia. A 
critical survey of the collective systems 
is then made from the standpoint of the 
curriculum. Chapter X affords a like re- 
view of student teaching. 

Notwithstanding the complex and pro- 
tean character of the material with which 
he deals the author succeeds in leaving 
in the mind of the reader a definite and 
interesting picture of a great movement 
which bids fair to inaugurate a new era 
in the training of elementary teachers. 

L. F. ANDERSON 
Ohto State University. 


Garrison, S. C., and Garrison, K. C. 
The Psychology of Elementary School 


Subjects. Richmond, Virginia: John 
son Publishing Company, 1929. xx 
+ 569 pp. 


This new book by two well-known edu 
cational admirable 
supplement to the existing texts in this 
field. 
the space is devoted to the psychological 
foundations of method and measurement, 
and fifty-five percent to a discussion of 
elementary school 


psychologists is an 


Approximately forty-five percent of 


the psychology of 
subjects. 
To attempt to appraise any new book 


[ Vol. 21, No. 


in education without knowing definitely 
for what situation it was intended is 
well nigh impossible. At this stage of 
the development of the science of educa. 
tional psychology (and the psychology of 
elementary school subjects) no standard. 
ization of content and organization of 
subject matter is possible which might 
serve as a guide. In all probability such 
standardization would be inadvisable at 
this time. Moreover, there is great prob- 
ability that learning and teaching can 
never be reduced to an exact science. 
Education as an art, will always have its 
place. Does a course in the psychology 
of elementary school subjects presuppose 
a course in the principles of educational 
psychology? If so, there will be a great 
amount of overlapping of topics since in 
this volume the authors discuss topics 
that are usually found in texts in edu 
cational psychology, such as Individual 
Differences, Measurements, Learning, 
Motivation, etc. Of course it might be 
argued that students do not master the 
principles of psychology as applied t 
learning and teaching on one exposuré 
that repetition of responses that are suc 
cess bringing is essential to master, etc 
Most teachers of educational psychology 
Now, if 


a course in the principles of educational 


are in agreement on this point. 


psychology presupposes a course in gen 
eral psychology (and this is a require 
ment in many institutions), is there not 
danger of the student getting bored and 
disgusted by so much repetition, first in 
principles of educational psychology and 
again in the psychology of the elementary 
school subjects? If teachers colleges re 
quire a course in what is generally known 
as ‘‘Tests and Measurements’’ will not 
The Psychology of Elementary School 
Subjects as presented by our authors 
present still further duplication of time 


and energy since this work include 
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tely chapters on measurement, statistical Teacher’’ impresses the reviewer as be- 
ee terms, measurement in reading, meas- ing one of the real contributions of the 
: F ring results of instruction in arithmetic, book. Although Professor Herman Har- 
mm 7 rel Horne called the attention of edu- 
se While the teaching process is natural- ators and psychologists to this neglected 
~ y dependent upon the learning process topic in @ paper some years ago, very 
a and the facts and principles of the two little has been written on this subject, 
ioht must be mastered and applied by the notwithstanding the fact that physicians, 
such student of education to some extent sim- psychiatrists and mental hygienists tell 
> at taneously, attention should be called to us that pupil fatigue, nervous ills, dis- 
=" the fact that learning school subjects like of school, failure in school subjects, 
on als with the response side of the edu- etc. are often due to the ‘‘ personality 
nee ‘ative process while teaching and measur- of the teacher.’’ 
its ng the outcomes of instruction belong The reviewer feels that the authors 
logy to the situation side of the process. could have given more space with pro- 
pose Naturally problems falling within the riety to such topics as misuse and lim- 
onal scope of measurement belong technically itations of standard tests, mental 
reat to the subject known generally as ‘‘Prin- Processes involved in learning school sub 
e it tiples and Techniques of Teaching.’’ jects, the psychology of error, psychol 
; These remarks are not intended as ad- 8 Of success and failure, diagnostic 
ne ; ritieisms of the book under con- ‘testing and remedial teaching, classifica- 
“a 5 n. They aim merely to call 0M of pupils according to abilities in 
9 n once again to existing needs of school subjects, ete. 
. standard educational nomenclature, de- Owing to the existence of conflicting 
tion of what should be included PS8Ychologies of learning and the fact that 
. professional education of teachers, all children do not respond in the same 
sure analysis of the several courses in educa- ‘®Y * school subjects, there is need of 
and psychology with reference to caution in the making of inferences and 
iia the purposes to be served by these courses, S8¢@eralizations from results obtained 
7 finally the preparation of textbooks from an experiment tried out on a few 
w, if r the several courses which will have areas me — ae oe rw 
um of overlapping content and omitted the inclusion of results of ex- 
of intevtadiinn and eerrebal perimental studies that are largely de- 
ire g principles. That this is being at- stable. fae gat ey 
ted by one of the publishers at the : : — CHARLES E. Sener 
nt time is an encouraging sign of How ork Uniwereny 
af i ress 
Psychology of Elementary School ROEMER, JOSEPH and ALLEN, CHARLES F. 
ary s is written in easy, simple lan Readings in Extra-Curricular Actiities 
r 4 that can be understood by first and and Syllabus of a Course m Extra-Cur 
year students in normal schools ricular Activities. Richmond, Virginia: 
rs colleges. Eraphasis is upon Johnson Publishing Company, 1929. 
ractical. Enough of historical set xvi. + 844 pp. 
thors s given to the various discussions A noticeably increasing amount of at 
time to properly orient the student. The tention is being accorded the subject of 
ludes ‘hapter on ‘‘The Psychology of the extra-curricular activities by all groups 
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of educational workers who are especially 
The 


first attempts at publication in this field 


interested in the secondary school. 


took the form of magazine articles and 
reports of investigations of existing prac- 
tices. Four years ago the first of a num- 
ber of general textbooks appeared; the 
following year one of the yearbooks of a 
great scientific society was devoted to 
the subject, and since then several books 
of the 
field such as clubs and student govern- 


have come out on sub-divisions 


ment. This volume, which is another type 
of publication, will add greatty to the 
convenience with which the subject may 
be # higher 


institutions of 
learning. 


studied in 

Teachers of courses in extra-curricular 
activities 
rassed because of their inability to give 
their students 
amount of the rich periodical literature in 
this field. Much of this material is to 
be found in publications which do not 
appear the of 
small institutions, and even in large in- 
stitutions it 
teachers to refer classes of any great 


for years have been embar- 


access to a_ sufficient 


on shelves libraries in 


has been impossible for 
number to important articles of which 
only a small number of copies are avail- 
able. 

More than 800 pages with 127 refer- 


on 
— 


ences are distributed under chapter 


headings. The first two chapters are as- 
signed to philosophical considerations; 
three chapters are assigned to adminis- 
trative problems, finances, and the dean 
the 


commencements, 


of girls; four are concerned with 
study hall, 


partis, and excursions; 


library, 
one chapter is 
devoted to scouting, and the remaining 
chapters are taken up with particular 
student organizations such as the home 
room, assembly, student 
clubs, savings bank, publications, musical 


Much care has been 


government, 


organizations, etc. 
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taken to give enough of each article tf 


convey effectively that part of its me. 
sage which is desired. 


easily accessible. 


Perhaps every teacher will look in vaiy 


for some references and some topics that 
he would like to have had ineluded ip 
a volume of this nature. The authors hay 
been guided in their selection, however 


by a considerable amount of experienc: ff 
as teachers and practical workers in this 


field with the result that probably al 
teachers of the subject will be able t 
find in the volume much tseful reading 
which hitherto they have not been able 
to place before their students. In view 
of this fact the volume will be welcomed 
as a valuable addition to the facilities 
of those who teach courses in this subject 

PauL W. TERRY 


University of Alabama 


Considerations in Es 
College. New 
Columbia 


vi. + 63 pp. 


Morris, JOHN T. 
tablishing a 
York: 


University, 1929. 


Junior 


Teachers College, 


The problem in which the study re 
ported in this monograph appears to hav 
originated was whether or not the Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh would be justified 
in establishing the freshman and soph 
more years of its college work in Mt 
Pleasant, This 
had raised by the trustees of 8 


**Classical 


Pennsylvania. question 
been 
and Scientific Institute’’ 
that community. As made, however, the 
study aimed to solve the larger problem 
of whether or not the University of Pitts 
burgh should establish one of its branches 
offering work of junior college grade 

Southwestern Pennsylvania and, if § 


where? 
The method of proper location of 
junior colleges in this period of th 


No material jy! 
included from textbooks as this is already! 
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novement is timely, and the author has 
iduced a considerable body of evidence 
ignificant in demonstrating such a 
ethod. Among the kinds of pertinent 
mformation are data concerning popula- 
ion, school and college enrollment, dis- 
ances and facilities of travel, and the 
ike. It would be well if others con- 
emplating the establishment of junior 
ollege work would make analogous in- 
The study, 








rticle ¢ 
its mes!) 
terial in 
already 


in wall 


ies that ; 
uded inf 
rs have pl 
LloWwever, F 
perience 
















nuiries in their communities. 





in this owever, does not canvass certain other 
bly al "important aspects of the problem as it is 
able ty ; aced by those who are considering the 
readine i stablishment of publie junior colleges, 
- abl Mthe type now gaining ground most rap- 
— idly. Among additional types of infor- 
Jeomed Pa™ation highly desirable in such situations 
cilities ME VOUld be those pertaining to Snanee, 
ub ject ey of facilities in housing and 
_"_ F¥equipment, and a more definite social de- 
— scription of the populace as a possible 
By source of the student body. For the 

, }narrower problem with which the author 
= Es was concerned, such evidence would have 

New F) been interesting but not indispensable. 

lumbia On account of the merit of the study 
one hesitates to mention certain defects 

ly re Pf) in the form and composition of the re- 
o have f) port, defects that detract somewhat from 
» Uni- f) its complete acceptability. The organi- 
stified [) zation is not always as effective as it is 
sopho desirable, as when the extent of illit- 
n Mt. F) eracy in the population is dealt with 
estion Pf) Under the heading, ‘‘urban vs. rural 
of a fe Population’’ (pp. 21-22). It is the feel- 
7? in } ing of the writer that the manuscript in 
r, the Pf) Many places would have been improved 


if the numerous tables had been given 
Pitts a larger accompaniment of explanation 
and interpretation. The meager treat- 
ment at some points effects a feeble arti- 
¢ so, | cclation of textual with tabular matter. 
In some places one is annoyed by an in- 
excusable error in table reference, for 
example, the references to Table 7 on 


“ 


ny 


ae tart 
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page 24, to Table 14 on page 29, and to 
Table 26-A on page 48. To a reader, not 
familiar with the location of colleges and 
universities in the state, the illegibility 
of names on the map of Pennsylvania on 
page 14 is disconcerting. Defects like 
these are, however, not enough to exclude 
the monograph from consideration in the 
rapidly increasing body of useful litera- 
ture about the junior college. 
LEONARD V. Koos 

University of Chicago 


WICKMAN, E. K. Children’s Behavior 
and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1928.  v.+ 
247 pp. 

This volume reports an attempt at the 
scientific study of teachers’ attitudes to- 
ward children’s behavior. It is a contri- 
bution in identifying the problem child, 
or what constitutes maladjustment. The 
author has collected material from a 
group of mental hygienists, and from 
teachers in Cleveland, Minneapolis, and 
many smaller cities scattered all over the 
United States. 

Teachers were asked to list items of 
undesirable behavior. In all, 428 items 
were reported after eliminating duplica- 
tions. There were 185 separate items 
of undesirable behavior (page 14). These 
items fall into seven large groups: (a) 
Violations of general standards of moral- 
ity and integrity, such as stealing, im- 
morality, profanity; (b) transgressions 
against authority, such as disobedience, 
defiance, impertinence; (c) violations of 
general school regulations, such as 
truancy or tardiness; (d) violations of 
classroom rules, such as disorderliness or 
whispering; (e) violations of school work 
requirements, such as inattention, care- 
lessness, laziness; (f) difficulties with 
other children, such as cruelty, fighting, 
bullying, tattling; and (g) undesirable 
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personality traits, such as stubborness, 
selfishness, arrogance, temper tantrums. 

Behavior problems are defined as con- 
flicts between the child’s behavior and 
social or individual demands for behavior. 

From the viewpoint of the teschers, 
traits most undesirable are: (a) sex 
problems, stealing, dishonesty, truancy, 
disobedience; (b) problems of classroom 
order and application to school work; (c) 
antagonistic personality traits; and (d) 
withdrawing, recessive personality traits. 
The teacher’s reaction to behavior is col- 
ored by the standards set up by society. 
The teacher is held responsible for bring- 
ing children up to certain level of at- 
tainment. Whispering, disorder, ete., in- 
terfere with attaining that end. 

The attitude of the 30 mental hy- 
gienists, who codperated in this study, 
problems is different 
While teach- 


ers stress the importance of the problems 


toward behavior 


from that of the teachers. 


relating to sex, dishonesty, disobedience, 
disorderliness and failure to learn, mental 
hygienists consider the unsocial forms of 
behavior most serious and rather discount 
the stress which teachers lay on anti- 
social conduct. They hold that recidiv- 
ism (page 130) is more serious than dis- 
immoralities, or trans- 
The teachers 


consider most serious the behaviorisms of 


honesty, truancy, 


gression against authority. 


attack, whereas the mental hygienists con- 
sider most serious the behaviorisms of the 
withdrawal or recidivistie type. 

The author holds that the usual treat- 
ment of behavior disorders in children is 
directed against the undesirable behavior, 
which is only a symptom of the malad- 
justment. The prevailing method among 
teachers and parents is to counter-attack 
the types of behavior, while indulging the 
behaviors of withdrawal and dependency. 
Since a child’s behavior is naturally more 


active, more aggressive and experimental 


than the adult’s behavior, the child can. 
not be considered a miniature adult in 
behavior any more than he is a miniature 
adult in mind and body. Social behavior 
is not transformed by knowledge or in 
struction until that knowledge becomes 
integrated into the behavior of the in 
dividual. 

The author uses scientific technique in 
For instanes 
(page 28) this question was asked the 


collecting his information. 
teachers: ‘* Does the child ever lie about 
what he has done or failed to do wher 
he is expected to tell the truth?’’ The 
teacher is asked to check one of these 
four answers. 

Has never occurred 

Has occurred once or twice but 1 
more 

Recurs with occasional frequency 

Has become almost habitual 

The author concludes that we need a 
re-education in attitudes on the part of 
adults as to what constitctes a behavior 


problem. He maintains that the task of 


+ 


re-educating the adult is more difficult 
than re-training the child. He recom 
mends: (1) that teachers be given a 
better 
normal behavior; (2) that they be trai 
ed to seek out the social and experiential 


backgrounds of children, as well as their 


knowledge of what constitutes 


physical and mental capacities; (3) that 
the teachers be instructed in methods of 
training behavior problems by directing 
the treatment to the 


tional and experiential factors that cause 


underlying emo 


(4) that experiments bx 


no 


using visiting 


the behavior; 


tried in certain schools 


teachers, a psychiatrist, and a psycholog 
ist to help work out the problem. 

‘*Tf education for life is to become 4 
meaningful concept we shall need t 
vestigate the social and emotional ¢y 
namies of behavior as well as the intel 
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lectual development of the child.’’ (page 

188.) J. Freeman Guy 

Associate Superintendent of Schools 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THORNDIKE, EpwarD L., and GArTEs, 
ArtHurR I. Elementary Principles of 
Education. New York: MacMillan, 
1929. x. + 335 pp. 


In this brief treatise of the principles 
of education the authors ‘‘ have endeav- 
ored, first, to select those general facts 
and principles which will be of most serv- 
ice to typical elementary and high-school 
teachers . . . Secondly, to present these 
facts and principles in a form intelligible 
to students who have had few or no other 
courses in education and little or no pro- 
fessional experience . . . Thirdly, to of- 
fer an account based, as far as possible, 
upon the findings of scientific study.’’ 
Every teacher who has offered a course in 
the principles of education to undergrad- 
uates fully realizes that such a treatise 
in this field is needed. 


After a brief discussion of the province 
of edveation the authors show that the 
ultimate aim of education is the fullest 
satisfaction of human wants, not the 
realization of individual desires but the 
wants of humanity as a whole. The 
major educational objectives usually 
enumerated by writers on educational 
theory are treated here as the major 
present needs of education and grouped 
under two headings, namely: (1) Needed 
Adjustments to Situations in Modern 
Life; and (2) Needed Types of Per- 
sonal Equipment. A more comprehen- 
sive sociological background in justifica- 
tion of the first of these groups of ob- 
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jectives would have added to the clearness 
of the discussion for undergraduates and 
made it possible for them to see what 
makes educational aims valid and how 
they may differ from one generation to 
the next. 

Very lucid chapters on The Original 
Nature of Man and The Main Char- 
acteristics of Learning provide an excel- 
lent background for the succeeding 
chapters on The Acquisition of Knowl- 
edge; The Ability to Think; and The 
Acquisition of Reactions, The discussion 
of Subjects and Activities gives the 
reader an excellent perspective of the 
real meaning of subject matter, method, 
and significance of each in the educative 
process. Age and maturity in relation to 
learning, the significance of individual 
differences in teaching, a good summary 
of teaching methods, and a chapter on 
appraising the results of education add 
to the valve of the book. 

In a critical reading of the bovk one 
is torn between two opinions. On the 
one hand one is impressed with the ex- 
cellence of this summary of modern edu- 
cational theory for the experienced teach- 
er; on the other hand one wonders 
whether the book, even with the suggested 
reference readings, is usable for a class 
with little or no knowledge of concrete 
educational procedures, and whether the 
book, for undergraduates at least, should 
not come at the close of their study of 
educational theory rather than at the be- 
ginning. To the present reviewer, prin- 
ciples of education, if they are to be 
teaching controls should be the outgrowth 
of experience rather than the points of 
departure. 


Miami Uniwersity J. W. HECKERT 


— 
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Address all communications relative to research abstracts and 
bibliographies to Editor A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


Grant, JoHN L. ‘‘The Single Standard 
in Grading,’’ Reprinted from Columbia 
Law Review, XXIX, 
1929), 920-955. 

The author reviews the present ten- 
dency to employ different standards, and 
the lack of justification for such a method 
of grading. Following this is a pres- 
entation of technique for a 
standard of grading. 


(November, 


single 


Pifron, HENRI. 
Paris: Librairie Feliz 
2 vols. 


L’ Année Psychologique. 
Alcan, 1928, 


These two volumes form an invaluable 
summary of the experimental literature 
of the year, paralleling, in a way, our 
own Journal of Psychological Abstracts. 
While the Psychological Abstracts ap- 
pear monthly, L’Année Psychologique ap- 
pears annually, presenting a summary of 
the materials appearing on general psy- 
chology, neurology, comparative psy- 
chology psychophysiology, sensation and 
perception, the affective processes, habit 
and memory, association and imagination, 
thinking and mental attitudes, language, 
work and its attending conditions, at- 
tention, personality, applied psychology 
(ineluding applications to commerce, 


ete.), psychotech- 
test construction), 


medicine, pedagogy, 
niques (including 

statistics, 
of various sorts. 


Ryan, W. Carson, Jr. ‘‘ The Literatur 
of American School and College Ath 


leties.’’ New York: The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1929, 305 pp. 


This bulletin contains a foreword by 
Henry 8. Pritchett, President of the Car 
negie Foundation, and a brief summary 
of tendencies, and findings from a sur 


and metaphysical discussion — 





vey of the literature of American school B 


and college athletics. The greater part 
of the bulletin is given over to the pres 
entation of an annotated bibliography 
dealing with the various aspects of 
American school and college athletics. 


Suaw, WILFRED B. ‘‘ Alumni and Adult 
Education: An Introductory Survey.’’ 
New York: 
Adult Education, 1929. 117 pp. 

This bulletin contains materials upon 
alumni and adult education, views of 
college presidents, alumni officials, and 
college graduates; also, typical adult pre 
grams, with evaluations. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES REPORTED IN CURRENT ISSUES 
OF OTHER MAGAZINES 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 


SUPERVISION 
CRAWFORD, ALBERT BEECHER. ‘‘ Fore- 
casting Freshman Achievement,’’ 


School and Society, XXXI, (January 

25, 1930), 125-132. 

Reliable estimates of individual stu 
dents’ fitness for college work are impor 
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t. According to the author, the 
olastic success of Yale freshmen is 
ffectively predicted from a weighted 
mbination of various pre-matriculation 
ta. These predictions correlate about 
70 with subsequent freshman year grades. 


Netson, M. J. ‘‘An Analysis of the 


hotech- Two-year Curricula Offered in Thirty 
ction), Teacher-Training Institutions,’’ Edu- 
UssiOns cational Administration and Super- 


vision, XVI, (January, 1930), 59-62. 
A serviceable analysis of the two-year 


erature scurricula of 30 teacher-training institu- 

e Ath Be tions. 

Inne gy 

ent of PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
ABERNETHY, ETHEL M. ‘‘ Photographic 

ord by Records of Eye-Movements in Studying 

re Car Spelling,’’ The Journal of Educational 

mmary Psychology, XX, (December, 1929), 

@ sur 695-701. 

school 


A comparison of the eye-movements of 
good spellers and poor spellers gives re- 


© pret Bo sults analogous to the results of similar 
graphy By investigations of the reading process. 
ts of 


Curm, Orn”IE M., AND MALLOY, KATHIE 
Vv. ‘*Some Individual Differences of 
Pupils in One Typical Junior High 
School,’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XVI, (January, 
1930), 39-52. 

This article contains an abundance of 
statistical and tabular material, bearing 
upon individual differences, which should 
be of value for comparative purposes. 


CorBaLLy, JoHn E, ‘‘A Comparison of 
Two Methods of Teaching One Problem 
in General Science,’’ The School Re- 
view, XXXVIII, (January, 1930), 
61-66. 

A comparison of the assignment re- 
citation plan of teaching general science 
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with the Morrison unit plan. The author 
concludes that neither method of teach- 
ing is distinctly superior to the other, 
the teacher being the determining factor. 


JOHNSON, PatMER O. ‘‘The Perma- 
nence of Learning in Elementary 
Botany,’’ The Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXI, (January, 1930), 
37-47. 


Those students who have the most 
botanical information at the time of com- 
pleting the general botany course are 
likely to retain, not only absolutely, but 
relatively, more of this information after 
the lapse of three to six months of time. 
The study has certain implication values 
bearing upon the setting up of pre- 
requisites for subsequent courses in uni- 
versity education. 


SmitH, Evsrs WarDLEy. ‘‘ Mental Con- 
fusion in Arithmetic,’’ The Forum of 
Education, VII, (November, 1929), 
211-226. 

The author presents an analysis of the 
weakness of students in arithmetic tests, 
students’ introspections about mental 
confusion in arithmetical work, the ef- 
fects of different working conditions, 
mental confusion during ordinary class 
work, and mental stability. The research 
indicates that it is possible for a student 
to gain control over mental confusion 
to some extent, not so much by frontal 
attack, or by definite effort of will, as 
by avoiding the occasion of its arising. 


WILLOUGHBY, RayMoND R. ‘‘ Incidental 
Learning,’’ The Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XX, (December, 


1929), 671-682, and XXI, (January, 
1930), 12-23. 
The subjects were 300 individuals 


ranging in age from 6 to 68. There is 
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a low but significant relationship be- 
tween ability to recall associations form- 
ed incidentally and the amount of prac- 
tice upon such associations. The article 
contains also a digest of six previously 
performed experiments in this field. 


CURRICULUM RESEARCH 
MILLER, ELEANOR OLMSTEAD. ‘‘A Study 
of the Preschool Child’s Picture and 

Story Books by the Battery of Tests 

Method,’’ The Journal of Applied 

Psychology, XIII, (December, 1929), 

592-599. 

The author presents a statistical tech- 
nique and a score card for the selection 
of preschool children’s picture and story 
books. 


WRIGHT, JEAN CHARLES AND EARHART, 
Wim. ‘The Vocational Value of 
Musie to High-School Pupils,’’ Cur- 
riculum Study and Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, The Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, IV, (November-December, 
1929), 96-120. 

The purpose of this study is to ascer- 
value of music to 
The study is based 
upon 16,260 junior and 
senior high-school pupils of Pittsburgh. 
Six pereent of all of the pupils in the 
Pittsburgh high schools earn money by 
Nearly half of the 
pupils play a musical instrument; and 
has a 
place in the lives of approximately five- 


tain the vocational 
high-school pupils. 


replies from 


means of music. 


music, in one form or another, 


sixths of the pupils. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. ‘‘ Reliability of 
Repeated Grading of Essay Type Ex- 
aminations,’’ The Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXI, (January, 
1930), 48-52. 





The wide variability of different teach. 
ers in grading the same examinations of 
the essay type is well known. The ob. 
ject of this paper is to study the reliabil- 
ity of repeated gradings of the same ex 
amination. The author concludes that 
regrading of the same examination by 
the same teachers after an interval of 
eleven weeks is very unreliable, the co- 
efficients of reliability varying from 0.25 
to 0.51. 


GORHAM, DONALD R., AND BROTEMARKLE 
R. A. ‘‘Challenging Three Standard 
ized Emotional Tests for Validity ani 
Employability,’’ The Journal of 4; 
plied Psychology, XIII, (December 
1929), 554-588. 

A comparison of the Downey Wil 
Temperament Test, the Pressey Cross 
Out Tests, and the Brotemarkle Com 
parison Tests. The authors conclude that 
while the statistical method does not sur 
port the validity of these tests, case 
studies indicate that they are valuable 
in the hands of experienced clinicians. 


HOuZINGeR, Karu J. ‘‘The Probable Er 
ror of a Difference Formula,’’ Th 
Journal of Educational Psychology 
XXI, (January, 1930), 63-64. 

An article pointing out an error 
previously developed formula for the 
probable error of a difference. 


‘‘The Relation of 
Intelligence 
The Forum of 


Oates, Davip W. 
Temperament and 
Scholastic Ability,’’ 


Education, VII, (November, 1929 
171-185. 
The correlation between intelligence 


and temperament traits is low; the cor 
relation between temperament traits an! 
scholastic ability fairly high. From 
these data the author concludes that cer 
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teach- 
ons of 


tain factors other than intelligence are 
present in scholastic achievement. 


he ob- 

liabil- BB wornron, J. T. ‘‘The Sigma Index 
me ex Score as a Standard Measuring Unit,’’ 
3 that The Elementary School Journal, XXX, 
on by (January, 1930), 354-362. 

val of 


This article describes briefly the sigma 
index score as a standard measuring unit. 
The Sigma index score is a modification 
of the standard score, and, according to 
the author, has certain advantages in 


he co- 
n 0.25 


ARKLE the evaluation of the measurable out- 

ndard- ¥ comes of instruction. 

y an 

fA — 
er NEW TESTS 

Burton, WILLIAM H., AND BurTON, VIR- 
win ginia N. ‘‘ Burton Civies Test.’’ Chi- 
iin cago: World Book Company. 

Com The test consists of sixty questions of 
o thet fee the alternate answer type, and is designed 
t sup fee tor grades five to nine. The curricular 

case Ey Validation is adequate; the validity and 
luable ” reliability of the test is high. The norms 

ans. (py te based upon the testing of about 8,000 
pupils. 

le Er 

> The | KINNEY, LucteEN B. ‘‘Kinney Com- 
ology mercial Arithmetic Tests,’’ published 

by Publie School Publishing Company, 

= ts Bloomington, Lllinois, 1929. 

r the There are three tests, Tests A, B, and 
C. Tests A and B are designed for use 
at the end of the first semester, and Test 

a a BC for use at the end of the second 
e toe semester. The tests include diagnostic 
m ot fe aud remedial features. 

1929 
Lane, RutH O., AND GREENE, H. A. 

gence ‘*Lane-Greene Unit-Achievement Tests 

@ cor in Plane Geometry,’’ published by Ginn 

3 and and Company, Boston, 1929. 

From There are six tests of two forms each, 
t cer He as follows: 
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Test 1. Fundamental Ideas of Geometry. 


Form A. 

Test 1. Fundamental Ideas of Geometry. 
Form B. 

Test 2. Parallel Lines and Triangles. 
Form A. 

Test 2. Parallel Lines and Triangles. 
Form B. 

Test 3. Rectilinear Figures. Form A. 

Test 3. Rectilinear Figures. Form B. 

Test 4. The Circle. Form A. 

Test 4. The Circle. Form B. 

Test 5. Proportion and Similar Poly- 


gons. Form A. 
Test 5. Proportion and Similar Poly- 
gons. Form B. 
Test 6. Areas of Polygons. Form A. 
Test 6. Areas of Polygons. Form B. 


Morean, M. E., Wart, W. T., AND 
Dvorak, Avucust. ‘‘Seattle Solid 
Geometry Tests,’’ published by Public 
School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, 1929. 

This series of tests is made up of nine 
sub-tests to be given during the semester 
for teaching purposes, and two scales en- 
titled Seale A, Final Examination, and 
Seale B, Preliminary Examination. 


Nasu, Harry B., AND VAN DvuzeEz, Roy 
R. ‘‘Nash-Van Duzee Industrial-Arts 
Tests for Mechanical Drawing,’’ pub- 
lished by Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1930. 

There are two forms of the test, a 
manual of directions concerning the pur- 
pose and validation of the test, and, also, 
data pertaining to norms, ete. 


The Jersey City Handwriting Scales for 
Grades 2A to 6B. Jersey City: Board 
of Education, 1929. 

There is a seale for each half grade, 
with three levels of quality, namely, mini- 
mum, standard, and superior. 
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West, Pavt V. ‘‘The American Hand- 
writing Seale.’’ New York: A. N. 
Palmer Company, 1929. 

This scale contains seven levels of qual- 
ity on one sheet, one for each grade from 
two through eight. There is a manual 
describing the development of the scale 
and the uses to which it can be put. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HASKELL, Marion E., AND HUDELSON, 
Eart. ‘‘What Test Should I Use?’’ 
School Science and Mathematics, 
XXIX, (November, 1929), 841-849. 


The authors emphasize the fact that 
tests need to be selected according to the 
specific uses to which they are to be put. 
An analysis of a unit in health work list- 
ing the knowledges, skills, and disposi- 
tions desired, is presented with a com- 
parison of its content with the content of 
9 well-known tests selected from the field 
of general science and biology. The re- 
sults indicate that many aspects of the 
subject are wholly neglected. 


Heck, Arcu O., AND REEDER, WARD G. 
‘*The Uniform School Accounting 
System,’’ published by Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illi- 
nois, 1929. 

A carefully devised accounting sys- 
tem based upon a careful study of the 
opinions of experts in this field, the ad- 
vice of practical school people, and an 
analysis of other recently published ac- 
counting systems. The forms are simple 
and adequate. 


PaLMeR, ARCHIE M. ‘‘Fifty-Five New 
College Presidents’’ Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XV, (No- 
vember, 1929), 12 pp. 


The author lists the several new presi- 
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dents with data concerning their previous 
experience, training, and considerations 
and motives leading them to administra. 
tive work. 


STEDMAN, MELISSA BRANSON. ‘‘A Study 
of the Possibility of Prognosis of 
School Suceess in Typewriting,’’ Th 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XIII, 
(October, 1929), 505-515. 


Ce el et Ue eee 


t 
The Thurstone Employment Tests, the : 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, F 
the MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical Abil- e 
ity, and tests of arithmetic and spelling, a 
as well as a physical examination, were a 
used to predict success in typewriting for f 
75 tenth-grade students enrolled in typing dl 
in the Bell High School, Los Angeles, ic 
California. Insofar as vocational guid M 
ance is concerned, no test was found to st 
correlate highly enough with typing to ] 
make it possible to tell a child whether or iz 
not it would be worthwhile for him to a 
take up typing as a vocation. a! 
0 
Wiison, W. K. ‘‘A Device for Comput: 6 
ing Critical Ratios,’’ Educational Re- th 
search Bulletin, Ohio State University, ar 
VIII, (November 20, 1929), 383-385. in 
A device for computing critical ratios or 
by means of a slide rule. 
th 
Wrison, W. K., anp AsHpavon, E. J 2 
‘*Achievement in Rural and Consoli of 
dated Schools,’’ Educational Research th 
Bulletin, Ohio State University, VII. [i ™ 
(November 6, 1929), 358-363. es 
A comparison of the achievements in ; 
arithmetic and reading in rural and con in 
solidated schools for 778 pupils and % ao 
groups. In 33 of the 36 groups the mean - 
achievement seores favored the consoli th 
dated schools. While the differences are ab 


slight in certain instances, they consist oo 


ently favor the consolidated school. 
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Address all research news and communications to Editor V. 
T. Thayer, Ethical Culture Schools, 33 Central Park West, New 


York City. 
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A report dealing with the question of 
the overloading of the curricula in the 
French schools submitted recently to the 
Paris Academy of Medicine charged that 
excessive hours of study and training 
subjects are impairing the health of 
school children. We gather, however, 
from the printed report that this con- 
clusion rests more upon individual opin- 
ion than upon objective data. Thus 
Madame Curie affirms that a program of 
study in the Lycée which requires a 
child to attend school from eight o’clock 
in the morning until four o’clock in the 
afternoon followed by study before and 
after dinner is evidence of overstudy. 
On the other hand, Dr. Vaillard, who is 
‘‘médiein inspecteur général,’’ believes 
that since statistics give no evidence of 
an increase in morbidity of school children 
in recent years, there is no evidence of 
overloading. 

Another scientist who is professor at 
the Sorbonne and an examiner for the 
Bachelor’s Degree, affirms that the title 
of Bachelor’s Degree has no value and 
that three-fourths of the subjects of 
which a knowledge is required might 
easily be omitted. These statements 
taken together with the fact that a com- 
mittee to study the question of overload- 
ing in the French schools has both been 
enlarged and directed to make a further 
report, indicates that the curricula of 
the French secondary schools are prob- 
ably to undergo thorough study. It is 
interesting to note that this study is now 






being approached from the standpoint 
of the health and welfare of the child 
as a whole rather than merely from the 
standpoint of his intellectual accomplish- 
ments. Students of the curriculum in 
the American secondary schools will be 
interested in the outcome of these in- 
vestigations. 


Dr. Frank M. Phillips, chief of the 
division of statistics in the Office of Edu 
eation, has made public certain conelu- 
sions regarding the supply of teachers 
based upon statistics compiled on teach- 
ers’ colleges and normal schools in 1927- 
28. He investigated for statistical use 
339 American institutions which are 
engaged primarily in the preparation of 
teachers for positions in elementary and 
high schools. These schools are classi- 
fied as teachers’ colleges, state normal 
schools, city normal schools, county 
normal schools, and private normal 
schools. He finds that the number of 
teachers’ colleges has increased from 101 
in 1926 to 137 in 1928. State normal 
schools have been reduced from 102 to 
69 in number. County normal schools 
have dropped from 108 in 1926 to 46 at 
present. 

In 1920 the teachers’ colleges trained 
40.4 percent of all students in strictly 
teacher-training institutions; in 1928 
they were training 75.4 percent. The 
publie teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools enroll 93 percent of all students 
taking teacher-training work. 
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Dr. Phillips finds that the increase 
from year to year, so noticeable in the 
period 1918 to 1924, in the number taking 
teacher-training work seems to be taper- 
ing off. In 1918, 115,653 students were 
in teacher-training; in 1920, 135,435; in 
1922, 194,534; and in 1924, 245,669. In 
1926, there were 270,206 students taking 
teacher-training as compared with 274,348 
in 1928. These figures, however, do not 
include students enrolled in_ teacher- 
training courses in high school, in col- 
leges, and in universities. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Phillips finds that with all the in- 
stitutions included, there are 512,247 stu- 
dents who are taking teacher-training as 
compared with some 900,000 teaching po- 
sitions, or four prospective teachers for 
every seven positions. 


The results of two surveys conducted 
by the Office of Education have recently 
been published. At the request of the 
School Board of Roanoke, Virginia, and 
with the approval of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Vir- 
ginia, the Office of Education conducted 
a survey of the junior and senior high 
schools in Roanoke. This survey was in 
charge of W. S. Deffenbaugh and Carl A. 
Jessen of the Office of Education. The 
report of this survey was published in 
September by the school authorities of 
Roanoke. Similarly, at the request of the 
Board of Education of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
a school building survey of that city was 
conducted in January and February of 
1929 under the auspices of the United 
States Office of Education. Miss Alice 
Barrows, specialist in school buildings to 
the Office of Education, directed the sur- 
vey. The printed report of this survey 
has just been published by the Board of 
Education of Mt. Vernon with a foreword 
by the United States Commissioner of 
Education, William John Cooper. The 
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report of the survey of Mt. Vernon will 
be of particular interest to cities in the 
immediate vicinity of large metropolitan 
areas since it shows some of the problems 
in social and educational engineering 
created by the inundation of population 
from expanding metropolitan areas. 


One significant use of educational sur- 
veys is mentioned in a statement recently 
issued by the United States Department 
of the Interior. This department reports 
that approximately 1,200 acts of educa- 
tional legislation with general application 
were passed in the United States during 
the years 1926-1928, and that there is an 
increased tendency to employ surveys and 
state-wide investigations as a basis for 
legislation. 

This statement adds further regarding 
trends in educational legislation: 

Within these two years more states 
than usual took legislative action toward 
revising and codifying their school laws 
relating to education; and the trend of 
present legislation is toward fixing great- 
er responsibility in the State boards for 
the administration of the State school 
systems. 

Financing public education now con- 
stitutes the foremost problem in educa- 
tional legislation. Within the past de- 
eade practically every state has in some 
way endeavored to equalize educational 
opportunities by increasing State aid for 
poor communities. 

As compared with other governmental 
or civil units, the county entered the 
business of administering public educa- 
tion somewhat late. In general, the 
community unit, township or district, was 
the first in the field, but since the be- 
ginning of the present century the county 
has rapidly attained an important place 
in public education. There is a decided 
trend toward placing greater responsibil: 
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ity upon the county as a unit in educa- 
tional affairs. The enhanced importance 
of the county is the result of the assump- 
tion of responsibilities formerly exercised 
by the district rather than those ex- 
ercised by the State. 

The tendency to raise the qualifications 
required of county superintendents ap- 
peared in a few states. Recent legisla- 
tion also increased the salaries of county 
superintendents in Arkansas, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mississippi, Mis- 
gouri, and New Jersey—marked increases 
were made in Illinois and Mississippi. 

Recent enactments show a tendency to 
provide for larger school units in rural 
communities by the abandonment of small 
schools, especially one-teacher schools, 
and by transportation of pupils of such 
schools to larger school buildings. Legis- 
lative provisions encouraging consolida- 
tion and transportation during the past 
two years were enacted in more than half 
the states. 

In recent years the legislatures in the 
majority of states have manifested a 
laudable effort to provide means for all 
children to receive secondary instruction. 
The effort has been not so much in the 
way to establishing more high schools, 
but rather in providing means whereby 
pupils may attend such schools already 
established. 

Within the two years legislative meas- 
ires providing for junior colleges were 
enacted for the first time in 11 states. 


NOTICE ON MENTAL HYGIENE CONFERENCE 

On Monday, May 5th, 1930, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., the First International Con- 
gress on Mental Hygiene will convene. 
Sessions will continue until noon on May 
10th. This Congress will symbolize the 
extraordinary developments in mental 
hygiene throughout the world; it will 
summarize the achievements of twenty 


years and will lay the plans for future 

work, 

Psychiatrists, general medical practi- 
tioners, psychologists, educators, social 
workers, students of industry, health of- 
ficials, and others interested in the treat- 
ment of mental disorders and the con- 
servation of mental health will come from 
every part of the world. Mr. Herbert 
Hoover is the Honorary President of the 
Congress. 

Among the topics to be discussed will 
be the following: 

Magnitude of mental hygiene as a health 
problem. 

Organization of community facilities for 
prevention, care and treatment. 

Mental Hospitals and their role in com- 
munity life. 

Treatment of mental patients outside of 
institutions. 

Special types of clinical service, such as 
those in courts, schools, communities, 
hospitals, and social welfare organiza- 
tions. 

Scope and function of psychiatric social 
work. 

Mental hygiene aspects of delinquency, 
dependency, and other types of social 
maladjustment. 

The School—educational aspects of 
mental hygiene. 

Parent-child and teacher-child relation- 
ships in character and personality de- 
velopment. 

The adolescent—his special problems. 

Mental hygiene in industry, personnel 
work and vocational guidance. 

Types of personnel required in mental 
hygiene work (physician, psychologist, 
nurse, social worker, and occupational 
therapist). 

Social aspects of mental deficiency. The 
preschool child-role of mental hygiene 
in starting him right. 
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Children of special types: (1) the child The Commission on Direction of the In- A 
with superior intelligence; (2) the vestigation of History and other Social § 
neurotic child; (3) the child with sen- Studies in the Schools, sponsored by the C 
sory and motor defects. American Historical Association, dis- 
Training physicians in mental hygiene. cussed and approved at a meeting in New 8 
The future of human relationships in the York weg d hcg 7-8, “ oe h 
light of the possibilities of mental —— . carried out under the & t 
acal rection of Truman L. Kelley. The pro- m 
ygiene. d . 
— £ th posed plan had previously been consid- te 
One of the outstanding ges 0 : > ont by the Advisory Committee on Tests, . 
Congress _ be the — ba — ane The members of the Commission are: U 
® series of ‘‘objectives’’ as constituting ,..% W. Ballou, Superintendent of [Mw 
the most important goals in mental Schools, Washington, D. C.; Charles A. Y 
hygiene. A survey of mental hy — Beard, New Milford, Ct.; Isaiah Bowman, 
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making this formulation. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- T 
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hygiene movement. The ‘‘Organizing of Iowa; Henry Johnson, Teachers Col- to 
Committee of the International Commit- lege, Columbia University; W. E. Lingel- am 
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sentatives from many countries, will C. Marshall, Johns Hopkins University; de 
submit a plan of orgenization to the Charles E. Merriam, University of Chi- T 
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A. C. Krey; Robert 8. Lynd, Social 
Science Research Council, New York 
City; and Jesse H. Newlon, Chairman. 

School administrators, teachers of the 
social studies, and other interested groups 
have been generous in assistance given to 
the staff of the investigation. Com- 
munications from individuals who are in- 
terested in current activities of the in- 
vestigation should be sent to 316 Library, 
University of Minnesota, or 610 Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


The pupil population of secondary 
schools continues to increase rapidly. 
Thus Carl H. Jessen of the Office of Edu- 
cation reports in Bulletin, 1929, No. 22 on 
Secondary Education that while the total 
population of the United States in 1918 
to 1926 inereased about 14 percent the 
number of pupils in secondary schools 
eame within one hundred thousand of 
doubling during the eight-year period. 
The number of high schools increased 
5,400 or 33 pereent and the teaching 
force practically doubled in this same 
period. He adds, ‘‘ At the present time, 
more than one-half of our population of 
ages 15-18 inclusive is actually enrolled 
in secondary schools. In 1918, the per- 
centage was 28.29; 1920, 37.80; in 1922, 
41.74; in 1924, 48.35; and in 1926, 53.12. 
The corresponding percentages for en- 
rollments in public high schools range 
from 25.6 in 1918 to 48.2 in 1926.’’ 

Similarly, this study shows that the 
administrative reorganization of the sec- 
ondary school continues apace. ‘‘In 
1924, 2,549 high schools exclusive of 
junior high colleges, reported that they 
had deviated from the regular four-year 
organization. In 1926, the Bureau of 
Edueation had a record of 3,637 reor- 
ganized schools, a 42 percent increase 
during two years.’’ The states in which 


the largest number of schools have been 
reorganized are, in order, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, with Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts tied for fourth place. The states 
in which the ratio of reorganized to the 
total number of high schools is highest, 
are, in order, Alabama, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Utah, New Hampshire, Michi- 
gan, Colorado, West Virginia, Arizona, 
Florida, Wyoming, and California. In 
all of these states more than one-third 
of the schools have been reorganized. 


The Bureau of Child Welfare has re- 
cently published a list of psychiatric 
clinics for children. This list indicates 
that in 1928 there were nearly 500 clinics 
in approximately 350 cities and 36 states. 
Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the bureau 
states that— 

‘*Until recently there was no agency in 
the community which could give intel- 
ligent consideration to a child’s prob- 
lems from all points of view—physical, 
mental, educational and social. Yet, as 
we know, all these phases of life act and 
react, one upon another. Scientific study 
of the physical, mental] and social make- 
up of children began with delinquent 
children, just as our knowledge of child 
health is the outgrowth of study and 
treatment of sick children. It was only 
twenty years ago that the first clinic for 
the study of delinquent children was set 
up, in connection with the Chicago Juve- 
nile Court. To-day nearly 500 child guid- 
ance clinics or habit clinics for young 
children are in existence in the United 
States. Their number, however, is still 
insufficient to meet more than a small 
fraction of the need which exists for 
scientific study of children’s problems, 
not only those involving delinquency, but 
also such problems as serious school 
failure or great repression and intimida- 
tion.’’ 
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The Office of Education has issued 
two valuable bulletins dealing with rural 
education. These are Bulletin, 1929, No. 
18 on Rural Education in 1926-1928 and 
Bulletin, 1929, No. 20, entitled Certain 
Phases of Rural School Supervision. The 
latter document consists of abstracts of 
addresses delivered at the third confer- 
ence of supervisors of the southern states, 
held at New Orleans in December 1927. 
These papers deal with questions such as 
the education of mentally deficient and 
problems of super- 


crippled children, 


vision and the organization of super- 
vision, improvement of teaching, ete. 

Bulletin No. 18, prepared by Katherine 
M. Cook, constitutes an excellent survey 
of the present status of rural education 
in the United States. The report in- 
dicates that there is a distinct trend in 
the direction of centralization through 
‘*The assumption of increased responsi- 
bility of the State unit for the support 
of local school systems, the correlative 
and often parallel practice of setting up 
increasingly higher standards which all 
schools, or those participating in the dis- 
tribution of State funds, are expected to 
meet, and the rapidly growing movement 
to establish or increase State equaliza- 
tion funds.’’ 

The report records material progress in 
supervision. Thus in 1916 there were 46 
state rural-school supervisors in contrast 
with the present time in which there are 
172 state department staff members as- 
signed to rural education in 38 states. 

Increased attendance in rural schools 
seems to go hand in hand with the trend 
toward consolidation of schools, im- 
proved supervision, and the improvement 
of teaching. Thus the report reads: 

**Recent statistics show that enroll- 
ments in rural high schools have in- 
creased 26.5 percent over a two-year 


period. This percentage increase ap- 
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proaches equality with that in high. 
school enrollment for cities. In view of 
the continued migration to the cities and 
of large numbers of rural children trans. 
ported to and enumerated in the city high 
schools, the increase is encouraging. It 
may be safely estimated that at the 
present time 1,150,000 boys and girls are 
enrolled in high schools in population cen 
ters of fewer than 2,500, about 25 per. 
cent of the rural youth 15 to 18 years 





of age. More than 70 percent of similar 
age groups in urban areas are enrolled in 
high schools. Statistics of the type cited 
indicate that the future development of 
high-school education, particularly that - 
concerned with universalizing secondary- . 
school opportunities should take place . 
chiefly in the country.’’ ‘ 
Ll 
Secretary of the Interior, Roy Lyman h 
Wilbur, has recently appointed an ad- gz 
visory committee on illiteracy consisting x 
of about twenty-three members. This f 
committee will assemble facts on illit ts 
eracy in the United States. When the te 
facts are known it is expected that the Ps 
committee will suggest remedies ani & 
methods designed to cope more effect 
ually with the situation. 
es 
Two mimeographed bulletins from the Y 
Department of Research and Auxiliary T 
agencies of the Oakland Public Schools A 
give a mass of interesting data concern pl 
ing the grades given in the junior and ti 
senior high schools. The municipal sys to 
tem of grading is used, 1 being high and se 
5 low. One would expect in a normal - 
distribution that the percentage of 1's 
and 2’s would be only slightly greater a 
than the 4’s and 5’s. Actually, in the 
senior high schools, the percent of 1's a 
and 2’s is 60.5 and of 4’s and 5’s is only Re 
5.9. In the junior high schools the per } 
cents are 65.0 and 2.8 respectively. The 
re¢ 


bulletine would be of greater immediate 
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value and of wider general interest if 
the data presented had been carefully 
and fully discussed. 


The special survey bulletin of the De- 
of Educational Research and 
Service of the San Public 
Schools contains a very interesting study 


partment 


Francisco 


of the Commodore Stockton School. This 
school is located in the heart of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown and is attended 


ne 1,100 Chinese children. 
nt of these 
California, the greater number in San 
More than half of the parents 
All the children 


speak Chinese as well as English, and 


Eighty 
born in 


by so 
children were 
Francisco. 
were born in China. 
a very high percent 97.7 read Chinese. 
As one might expect, the American norms 

intelligence tests and reading are 
higher than the norms attained by the 
The lan- 


guage handicap is undoubtedly a large 


Chinese children on these tests. 


factor in accounting for this lack of at- 

This brief survey should prove 
» beginning of a series of studies 
interest to students of 


of very great 
ad 


ucation. 


On the 26th of last December, an Edu- 
cational Research Association of New 
York State was organized in Syracuse. 
This has been under discussion a year. 
A committee was appointed a year ago to 


plan a research program for this holiday 
time and also to draw up tentative plans 
a 


r organization. The program proved a 


success, and a permanent organization 

was launched at a business meeting fol- 
,r the program. The following were 

elected officers: 

W. Coxe, Director 


President—Warren 


of Educational Research, New York State 
Education Department. 

Vice President—Harry P. Smith, Di- 
Syracuse Public 


rector of 


Research, 
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Schools and Professor of Education, 
Syracuse University. 
Max- 
on, Director of Research, Department of 
Public Instruction, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Directors—J. E. Butterworth, Profes- 
sor of Education, Cornell University, and 
Worth McClure, Professor of Education, 


University of Buffalo. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Arthur L. 


A study of state school taxes and 
state school funds and their apportion- 
ment, recently completed by Professor 
Fletcher Harper Swift of the School of 
Education of the University of California 
and Mr. 
search Assistant in Education, has just 
been published by the United States 
Bureau of Education as Bulletin 1928, 
No. 29. This bulletin, divided into 48 
chapters, answers two major questions 
(1) what types of state 


Bruce Lewis Zimmerman, Re- 


for each state: 
taxes are levied for publie schools; (2) 
what state school funds are provided and 
how are they apportioned. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL OHIO STATE 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
‘‘Reaching the Individual’’ will be 


the keynote of the Tenth Annual Ohio 
State Educational Conference to be held 
in Columbus, April 3, 4, 5, 1930. Mr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, will speak at the 
Thursday night general session. Mr. E. 
H. Sothern, 


matic reader, will give a series of read- 


well-known actor and dra 


ings from Shakespeare Friday night. 
One additional speaker for the Thursday 
night general session is yet to be secured. 

More than one-hundred speakers, in 
cluding some thirty-five from out of the 
state, will participate in this conference 
in which a registration of over five thou- 
sand is expected. Last year 5,100 were 


registered. 
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Visual education will be a new topic 
for which sectional meetings will be held. 

One or more meetings will be held by 
groups interested in each of the follow- 
ing fields of education: adult education, 
attendance supervisors, school nurses 
and visiting teachers, biological science, 
city superintendents, clinical psychology, 
commercial education, county superin- 
tendents, educational and _ intelligence 
tests, elementary principals, elementary 
teachers, English, geography, higher edu- 
cation, high-school principals, home eco- 
nomics, industrial and vocational educa- 
tion, journalism, junior high-school prin- 
cipals, kindergarten and primary teach- 
ers, Latin, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, music, non-biological science, 
parent-teacher association, physical edu- 
cation, religious education, school busi- 
ness officials, school librarians, special 
education, teacher training, village and 
consolidated school superintendents, and 
visual education. 


CONFERENCE ON VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

The annual conference of the National 

Vocational Guidance Association will be 

held in Atlantic City on February 20th, 
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2ist, and 22nd. The headquarters of 
the conference will be the Hotel Chal- 
fonte. The conference will open with 
an address by Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Super. 
intendent of Schools at Providence, R. I, 
on ‘‘The Role of Guidance in Public 
Education.’’ A new feature will bes 
luncheon meeting devoted to publicity 
for vocational guidance, at which Dr. 
Harry D. Kitson of Teachers College 
will preside. Dr. Rolf Reynolds, of Co- 
lumbia, will lead the discussion. Dr. 
Arthur J. Jones, University of Pem- 
sylvania, will preside at another luncheon 
meeting when Dr. Houseman of Switzer- 
land will Activities 
in Europe.’’ The conference will devote 
special sessions to such topics as: Or 
ganization and Development of a Voea- 
tional Department; Place. 
ment Problems in Guidance; Guidance 
Outside of the School; Objective Methods 
in the Personal Interview in Guidance; 
Measurement of Interest and of Voca- 
tional Traits; Validation of Guidanre 
Procedures; and Guidance of the Mer- 
tally Defective. There will also be « 
joint meeting of the Personnel Research 
Federation and the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 


diseuss ‘‘ Guidance 


Guidance 
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